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CHRIST A DEPENDENT BEING. 


Tere is no book more Unitarian, or better adapted to in- 
culeate Unitarian sentiments, than the Bible, provided it be 
read understandingly, and without the darkening influence of 
strong preconceived systems of theology. I had once an op- 
portunity of seeing this exemplified in a striking manner. 

A valued friend of mine, now no more, who had adopted his 
idea of Christianity, not from a study of the Scriptures, but 
from the teaching of the orthodox, had been led, by the impos- 
sibility of believing in the doctrines of the Trinity, and other 
kindred dogmas, to reject Christianity altogether. His wife, 
who had been educated in the orthodox faith, continued to 
adhere to it, undisturbed by her husband; for he himself was 
sensible, that, in times of adversity and suffering the Christian 
has, in his faith, sources of consolation of which the unbeliever 
is deprived. One day, a common friend to both endeavored 
to convince the husband that his ideas in regard to what the 
New Testament teaches respecting Christ, were erroneous; 
that it never represents him as being the Supreme God, but 
constantly speaks of him as a dependent being—sent by God to 
be his messenger to man—endowed by him with wisdom and 
power to qualify him for his mission,—restored to life by the 
power of God, when his enemies had killed him, and final] 
exalted and rewarded by God for his faithfulness and obedi- 
ence. Such is a short synopsis of the view which the friend 
took, of what the New Testament teaches in regard to Christ. 
The wife was a silent though not an inattentive auditor of this 
conversation, and when next she opened her bible, a new light 
had been shed to her on its pages. She was struck with the 
plain and obvious import of many passages, which before had 
never attracted notice; and from that moment she became a 
firm and avowed believer in the simple Unity of God. 
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As I suspect that there are thousands of Christians who daily 
read the Scriptures without due attention to their import, it may 
not be improper to advert to a few of the doctrines they teach, 
the true bearing of which is so frequently overlooked. 


Jesus was sent by God as his Messenger. 


The fact that Jesus was sent by God, is explicitly stated in 
many passages of the New Testament. Of these J shall here 
cite but three: 

John VIII. 42. we read, “If God were your Father, you 
would love me: for I proceeded forth from God; neither came 
I of myself, but he sent me.” 

John VI. 38. “For I came down from Heaven, not to do 
mine own will, but the will of him that sent me.” 


John XVII. 3. “This is life eternal, that they might know 
thee, the only true Ged, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast 
sent.” 

And at the grave of Lazarus, our Saviour thanks his Father 
for the power given him of performing the impending miracle, 
because that would be incontestable proof to the bystanders of 
his divine mission. 

The reason why our Saviour and his apostles attached so 
much importance to the fact that God had sent him, is obvious, 
because on this rested all his authority. If God had not sent 
him, then he was either an imposter, or a self-deluded fanatic; 
but if, on the contrary, he was God’s Messenger, then the doc- 
trines he taught, and the revelations he made, were all stamped 
with divine authority. 

Now we, as Christians, believe that God sent Jesus to be the 
Saviour of the world. Let us examine what inferences result 
from that fact. 

In the first place, to be sent, implies in him who is sent, the 
power of locomotion. It can only be predicated of a person or 
thing capable of being limited by time or space, and which can 
at one time be in one place, and at another time in another. 
Now this is altogether incompatible with every idea we have 
of the Omnipresence of God, who at all times fills every part 
of the universe with his presence. 

In the second place, to be sent implies inferiority and depen- 
dence. Who should send the Almighty, or who should direct 
him where to go? 

In the third place, we are told in the Scriptures, that Christ 
was sent by God. Now it is obvious, that God who sent, and 
the Christ who was sent, must be two beings, distinct the one 
from the other. From these considerations the inference ap- 
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pears to me to be irresistible, that Christ is a finite dependent 
being, not the Supreme God, but his messenger. 

Jesus was instructed by God what to teach. 

We read, John VII. 16. “Jesus answered them and said: 
my doctrine is not mine, but his that sent me.” 

John XII. 49. “For I have not spoken of myself; but the 
ather which sent me, he gave me a commandment, what I 
should say, and what I should speak.” 

To be instructed belongs to a finite being. Who could in- 
struct the omniscient God ? 

Jesus wrought his miracles by power received from God. 

We read, John V. 30. “I can of mine own self do nothing.” 

John XIV. 10. “ But the’Father that dwelleth in me, he do- 
eth the works.” 

Acts I]. 22. “Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved of God 
among you by miracles and wonders and signs, which God did 
by him.” 

Act X. 38. “ How God anointed Jesus of Nazareth with the 
Holy Ghost and with power.” 

Communicated power can only belong to a finite dependent 
being. Whocould add to the power of the Almighty? 

Jesus was made perfect through suffering. 

Heb. Il. 10. “For it became him, for whom are all things, 
and by whom are all things, in bringing many sons to glory, 
to make the Captain of their salvation perfect through suffer- 
ings.” 

‘Heb. V. 7.9. Christ “who in the days of his flesh, when he had 
offered up prayers and supplications, with strong crying and 
tears unto him that was able to save him from death, and was 
heard in that ke feared, though he was a son, yet learned he 
obedience by the things which he suflered; and being made 
perfect, he became the author of eternal salvation unto all 
them that obey him.” 

God is infinitely ‘perfect in himself, and the source of all per- 
fection. Progressive improvement in perfection can only be 
attributed to finite limited beings. Here the Scriptures attri- 
bute such progressive improvement to Christ. Christ must 
therefore be a finite limited being. : 

Jesus was raised from the dead by the power of God. 

Acts III. 26. “God having raised up his son Jesus.” 

Acts IV. 10. “Jesus Christ . . . . whom God raised from 
the dead.” 

Acts V. 30. “ The God of our fathers raised up Jesus.” 

2 Cor. XIII. 4. “For though he (Jesus) was crucified 
through weakness, yet he lives by the power of God.” 
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Such is the uniform representation which these sacred pen- 
men give us of the resurrection of Jesus, in the numerous pas- 
sages in which they speak of it. They always state that he 
was raised from the grave by the power of his father; never 
that he rose by his own power. But can that be other thana 
finite dependent being who thus lives by the power of another? 

Jesus was animated under his sufferings by the reward that 
awaited him, and received that reward on account of his obe- 
dience. 

Heb. XII. 12. “ Let us run with patience the race that is set 
before us, looking unto Jesus, the author and finisher of our 
faith, who for the joy that was set before him, endured the cross, 
despising the shame, and is set down at the right hand of the 
throne of God.” 

Phil. IL. 7, 11. (Jesus Christ) who “ made himself of no re- 
putation, and took upon him the form of a servant, and was 
made in the likeness of men; and being found in fashion of a 
man, he humbled himself and became obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross. Wherefore God has also highly 
exalted him, and given him a name which is above every 
name, that at the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of 
things in Heaven, and things in earth, and things under the 
earth; and that every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ 
is Lord, to the glory of God the Father.” 

To be animated by the hope of reward, can only belong to 
a subordinate finite being. Who could reward God? or what 
could be added to the possessions of the sovereign Lord of all? 

Jesus is seated at the right hand of God. 

Mark XVI. 19. “So then, after the Lord had spoken unto 
pod was received up into heaven and sat at the right hand 
of God.” 

I Peter III. 22. “Jesus Christ, who is gone into heaven, and 
is on the right hand of God.” 

The apostles make frequent use of this metaphor to express 
the high state of exaltation to which their master had been 
raised. If this representation be taken literaily, it must be 
obvious to every one, that the person standing at the right 
hand of God, must be a being perfectly distinct from God, at 
whose right hand he stands; for it is clear that God cannot be 
represented as standing at his own right hand. But the ex- 
pression is figurative. It is a metaphor, borrowed from the 
customs of Eastern courts, where those who are high in power 
and authority under the Prince, stand near the throne. _ It is 
therefore expressive of that high state of exaltation and power 
to which our Saviour had been raised by God; but it, at the 
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same time, by the most direct implication, negatives the idea 
of his being himself God; for surely the monarch on the throne 
and the minister who stands and sits at his right hand ;—the 
person from whom the authority emanated, and him to whom 
it is delegated, are not—can not be—one and the same being. 
Such are the representations respecting Christ which we 
meet with in every part of the New Testament; and if we now 
calmly consider their import, and the natural inferences which 
flow from them, we shall arrive at the conviction, that the 
sacred penmen did not consider Christ to be the Supreme God, 
but his messenger. il. 


—o o0— 


INTERESTING INCIDENT IN KENTUCKY HISTORY. 


Ar the first meeting of the Kentucky Historical Society, the 
following anecdote of Indian generosity and magnanimity was 
related by a gentleman distinguished in the annals of Ken- 
tucky, with whose permission we give it to the public through 
our paper. 

About the year 1784 or 1785, Mr. Andrew Rowan* em- 
barked in a barge at the Falls of the Ohio, (where Louisville 
now stands,) with a party to decend the river. The boat ha- 
ving stopped at the Yellow Banks, on the Indian side, some 
distance below, Mr. Rowan, borrowing a rifle of one of the 
company, stepped on shore and strolled into the bottom, prob- 
ably rather in pursuit of amusement than game; for, from 
having always been of a feeble constitution and averse to ac- 
tion, he knew not how to use a rifle, and besides had with him 
but the single charge of amunition which was in the gun. 
He unconsciously protracted his stay beyond what he intend- 
ed; and, returning to the spot where he had landed, saw 
nothing of the boat nor the company he had left. It being a 
time of hostility with the Indians, and suspicions of their ap- 
proach having alarmed the party, they had put off, and made 
down the stream with all possible haste, not daring to linger 
for their companion on shore. Mr. R. now found himself 
alone on the banks of the Ohio, a vast and trackless forest 
stretching around him, with but one charge of powder, and 





* Uncle of the present Hon. John Rowan of Louisville. 
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himself too unskilled in the use of the rifle to profit even by 
that, and liable at any moment to fall into the hands of the 
savages. The nearest settlement of the whites was Vincennes, 
(now in Indiana,) distant probably about one hundred miles, 
Shaping his course as nearly as he could calculate for this, he 
commenced his perilous and hopeless journey. Unaccus- 
tomed to travelling in the forest, he soon lost all reckoning of 
his way, and wandered about at venture. Impelled by the 
gnawings of hunger, he discharged his rifle at a deer that hap- 
pened to pass near him, but missed it. The third day found 
him still wandering, whether towards Vincennes or from it he 
knew not,—exhausted, famished and despairing. Several 
times had he lain down, as he thought, to die. Roused by the 
sound of a gun not far distant, betokening, as he well knew, 
the presence of the Indians, he proceeded towards the spot 
whence the report had proceed, resolved as a last hope of 
life, to surrender himself to those whose tender mercies he 
knew to be cruel. Advancing a short distance he saw an In- 
dian approaching, who, on discovering him—as the first impulse 
was on any alarm with both the whites and IJndjans on the 
frontiers in time of hostilities—drew up his rifle to his shoulder, 
in readiness to fire. Mr. R. turned the but of his, and the 
Indian, with a French politeness, turned the but of his also. 
They approached each other. The Indian seeing his pale and 
emaciated appearance, and understanding the cause, took him 
to his wigwam a few miles distant, where he cooked for him 
for several days, and treated him with the greatest hospitality. 
Then learning of him by signs that he wished to go to Vin- 
cennes, the Indian immediately left his hunting, took his rifle 
and a small stock of provisions, and conducted him in safety 
to that settlement, a distance from his cabin of about eighty 
miles. Having arrived there, and wishing to reward well the 
generous Indian to whom he owed his life, Mr. R. made ar- 
rangements with a merchant of the settlement, to whom he 
made himself known, to give him three hundred dollars. But 
the Indian would not receive a farthing. When made to un- 
derstand by Mr. R. through an interpreter, that he could not 
be happy unless he would accept something, he replied, point- 
ing to a new blanket near him, that he would take that; and 
added, wrapping his own blanket around his shoulders, “ when 
1 wrap myself in it I will think of you.” 

Where was there ever a white man, that even in a time of 
peace, would have so befriended an Indian ? L. B. 
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SABBATH SONNETS. 






I. 
This Sabbath day—this quiet Sabbath day— 

This bright blue day, when earth and heaven do meet, 
And the heart heareth voices clear and sweet 

Echoing from all things ;—when man goes to pray, 
And to learn truths of Him who is the way, 

The truth, the life ;—this day of thine, when all 

Who love thy courts, O God, throng up to call 

Upon thy holy name, and seek to obey 

Thy will—J may not go to preach thy word :— 

No temple-bell—no music-winged hymn 

Pealing from organ-pipe through arches dim, 

No gathering congregation here is heard :— 

Of all thy ministering servants, I 

Alone must silent be, though thy own voice saith “cry!” 


















Il. 


Wilt thou not send thy truth abroad, oh Lord! 
Wilt thou not cause the wilderness to sing, 
The gentle shower to fall—the grass to spring, 
At the forth-going of thy mighty word! 
God send the time when men thy truth will hear, 
And take it to their hearts and live thereby; 
God grant the impartial and inquiring eye— 
The humble heart that gives the hearing ear ; 
They will not gather at the trumpet’s sound— 
They will not come to worship and to learn :— 
Oh for a spirit’s voice, that hearts might burn 
When spoken with, and come to cluster ‘round 
A shrine of holiness and liberty, 
A house of prayer—all dedicate to Thee! 

Peora, Ill. Feb. 18.1838 Cc. 
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LETTER ON THE STATE OF UNITARIANISM AT 
THE EAST. 


WRITTEN AFTER A JOURNEY, BY A WESTERN UNITARIAN. 





My Dear Sir: “When I travelled,” says the son of Sirach, 
“] saw many things; and understood more than I can ex- 
press.” Such is the fate of every one that travels. The great 
panorama of nature and man which passes with its shifting 
and gorgeous scenery before his eyes, confuses him—he can- 
not express what he feels. Strong impressions are made upon 
him, but it is not easy to analyze them; many curious facts and 
incidents come in his way, but it is hard to classify and ar- 
range them. Still, if we cannot make clear all that we have 
seen and felt, we may preserve something. I shall try in this 
letter to embody some observations and reflections which have 
occurred to me in the tour I have just made through the East, 
and lay them before your readers. ‘ What is the religious 
condition and prospect of the Unitarian Churches?” This 
was the question in which I was most interested wherever I 
went—this was the question to which I sought an answer— 
this is the question | propose to discuss, with your permission, 
in this letter. 

It is the saying of a foreign writer, “ My friend is dear to 
me, but my foe is also useful—my friend shows me what I can 
do, and my foe what I ought to do.” It is certainly true that 
i ' we can learn a great deal from the charges which our enemies 
: bring against us. Even though they are false charges, they 
( commonly have a grain of truth in them, even though perver- 
sions and misrepresentations, there is commonly some founda- 
tion for the exaggeration. An enemy is commonly sagacious 
enough to attack us on our weak side. Now the charge most 
usually brought against our body, Mr. Editor, is one of cold- 
ness, torpor, want of energy and enthusiasm, a moral and spi- 
ritual lethargy—in short, a want of life. There is no vital 
Christianity, it has been said, among us. I do not think things 
are as bad as this, but I have no idea of denying that we have 





HY been, as a sect, comparatively cold, and indifferent to the great 
i interests of the Redeemer’s kingdom. I do not wish to con- 
BH ceal the truth for the sake of making our body outwardly 
rat popular. I would not whiten and glorify the outward aspect 
Bh of our cause, while within there are only dead men’s bones 
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and all uncleanness. I freely own that the charge is founded 
on fact, that we have been, and are yet in a great degree, 
slow and cold, backward and indifferent. I have seen during 
my journey much of this torpor in ministers and churches, but 
| think I have also seen a new life breaking out, signs of a bet- 
ter day approaching, a day whose glories shall eclipse all the 
nast achievements of Christianity. I see signs of a religion 
which shall not be a religion of dogmas, nor of terrors, nor 
mere feeling—but a manly faith, in which head, heart and 
hand shall join—a religion of the intellect and of the life—a 
religion of progress—a religion which shall sanctify and hallow 
this life with all its natural joys—which shall put away the 
misery of this world by creating an universal sympathy among 
men—which shall elevate the poor, the degraded, the wretched 
—which shall in fine create the kingdom of Heaven in the 
midst of the earth. 

If I did not believe this, I should care little for Unitarianism. 
For what it has thus far done I care nothing compared with 
what I expect it to do and be by and bye. It isas the religion 
of progress, the religion of the future, that I esteem it. In 
the coming age I expect it to take a new and more glorious 
form—to put forth a diviner energy—to show a spirit of love 
which shall melt down all opposition and ill will. And I do 
not the less expect this because it has been, and still is, cold 
and torpid. Its torpor and apparent death is one of the en- 
couraging signs of future life. I see in it the working of a 
great Jaw which extends through the natural and moral world. 
This law is asserted by Jesus Christ in a remarkable passage. 
It is in John XII. 24. 

“ Kacept a corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, it 
abideth alone ; but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.” 

This saying of Christ has been made the occasion of cavils 
by those who had rather find fault with the Bible than seek to 
understand it. They assume that Jesus means to teach, that 
the seed, in order to germinate, must altogether perish, which is 
ev idently absurd. Common candour might lead one to see 
that he means to point to the distinction between apparent 
outward death, and entire destruction. The meaning evi- 
dently is—* The seed which you put into the ground, appears 
“to decay; its outward coverings rot, but this is in order to 
“give the germ an opportunity of shooting. Even so will it 
“be with mycause. ‘To all appearance it will be overthrown. 
“I shall be crucified. You will be scattered. Yet all this 

“will be the necessary and direct means of a greater develop- 


“ment and more energetic action by and bye. According to 
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“a great law of God, torpor and apparent death must precede 
“every new manifestation of life and growth.” 

Let us look at this law and see how general it is. The seed 
which is to swell into a mighty tree, in which all the birds of 
the air shal] build their nests, must first pass through a seem. 
ing decay. The little worm which is to be transformed into 
a gorgeous and winged insect, must entomb itself in a thick 
web, and lie apparently dead while the inward change is going 
on. In order that new power should be infused into the wea- 
ry limbs and nerves languid with the work of the day, sleep, 
that brother of death, must close the eyes, and shut the ears, 
and send a cloud of heaviness over the too active brain. Be. 
fore Spring can quicken the vegetable kingdom, and bring on 
anew succession of buds, Jeaves, flowers and fruit, the lethargy 
and death of winter must intervene. And it is remarkable 
that St. Paul, almost in the very words of Christ, ascribes the 
necessity of the bodily death to the same law. Thou fool, that 
which thou sowest is not quickened except it die. The death 
and decay of this present body must precede the formation of a 
new and more glorious organization, by which the soul is to 
manifest its powers in the future state. 

But not merely does this law hold with respect to the forms 
of physical life; it also applies to intellectual and moral pro- 
gress. It is so applied by Jesus, in the passage above quoted, 
who declares that his death, and the apparent destruction of 
his cause, must necessarily precede the spread of his religion. 
“T, if I be lifted up, will draw all men after me.” For seven 
weeks after his crucifixion his cause seemed entirely destroyed. 
The chief priests, scribes and elders probably congratulated 
each other on the entire extinction of the party of the Naza- 
rene. He himself was no more to be heard of teaching in the 
Temple, or producing strange excitements in various parts of 
the land. Vague rumors, to be sure, had reached them of his 
having been seen alive, but they were but rumors. Seven 
weeks of this utter stillness pass, and then suddenly the cause 
reappears on the day of Pentecost,and begins its new and trium- 
phal course by the accession of about three thousand on that sin- 
gle occasion. 

In like manner, that period of history called the dark ages 
seems to have been the necessary precursor of modern civili- 
zation. We see that the germs of all modern culture were 
then silently formed, the inventions which have had the most 
marked influence on society, were then found out. 

And thus too the past and present apathy and apparent leth- 
argy of the large body of Unitarians may be rationally accoun- 
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ted for. The old form has been decaying, while the new germ 
has hardly begun to show itself. Dissatisfied with obscure and 
irrational dogmas, disgusted with fanatical and enthusiastic 
practices, disliking the formal phraseology of technical religion, 
and the affectation and bad taste of evangelical piety, they 
threw them all aside, rejected them all. In the mean time no 
new phases of truth, no better religious institutions or practi- 
ces taking the place of the old; we were in the condition of 
men who had pulled down their old and decayed house, with- 
out having built anew one. We have been on the negative, 
protesting, denying side—we have been opposing the false 
without asserting the true. 

But now, every where we are beginning to see and feel that 
it is time to build. The epoch of destruction and conflict is 
over, the time of sowing and planting succeeds. If we are 
faithful to our work, a more glorious temple will arise than the 
earth has yet known. As far as the glorified and spiritual 
body of the future life will surpass this present feeble and de- 
caying earthly tabernacle, so far will the coming forms of Chris- 
tianity surpass all which have already been. 1 will endeavor 
to state the grounds of this assertion, and show the reasons 
which induce me to believe that there is a spirit awake among 
the Unitarian churches which will make all things new. 

1. The style of preaching among the Unitarians is becoming 
Jess controversial and more practical; less to destroy the false, 
more to impress the true—in short, less negative and more 
positive. Instead of denying the Trinitarian view of the Di- 
vinity of Christ, they now assert their own—namely, that 
Christ is the son of God, the image of God, the fullness of the 
Godhead, the word made flesh. Instead of opposing the Trin- 
itarian notion of conversion, they now preach its necessity in 
the true meaning of the phrase, and so of other doctrines. 

2. The popularity of works of piety and practical religion, 
as for instance, those of Henry Ware, jr. is increasing. 

3. A spirit favorable to missions is taking the place of the 
former repugnance towards them. 

4. The ministry at large in Boston, with its wonderful ef- 
fects—sunday schools, &c. are among the most favorable signs 
of the times. 

5. With all this, there is a free intellectual activity Rong 
forward, as shown in the writings of Furness, Emerson, Wal- 
ker, and many others. 

6. Among the young men, laymen and theological students, 
there is a more ardent, living spirit of Christian faith and zeal 
than heretofore. 
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These are among the indications which, to a watchfal eye 
and hopeful heart, may indicate much of good. Yet we must 
not deny that there is great torpor and indifference still pre- 
vailing in many churches—and we ought continually to send 
up prayers to the throne of God, that the Holy Spirit may be 
sent down in fuller measure to make all things new among us. 

But however encouraging such appearances as these may 
be, they are not, to my mind, the most important auguries of a 
better time. Great moral changes, reformations, religions, 
have not resulted so much from combination and union as from 
the action of individuals filled full of an enthusiasm and divine 

ower. A man whose soul is filled with a great idea, and 
who devotes his life, his powers, his whole energy of purpose, 
to impress it on his time, may set in motion influences which 
centuries shall not stop. A Luther,a Wesley, a Swedenborg, 
a Ximenes,a Loyola, have, in their concentrated power of will, 
an almost immeasurable influence over the minds of men. All 
new forms of spiritual life have proceeded from the deep expe- 
riences of some one tried and triumphant soul. He feels the 
insufficiency of the existing forms about him— his heart is 
withered, his soul shrinks for want of its nutriment—his mind 
is dark with scepticism, doubt, and bitter misanthropy. Alone 
he struggles with these fiends, alone he agonizes and prays, till 
at last, light comes into his darkened mind—calm conviction 
and clear purpose bring him peace; and he goes forth a pro- 
phet and teacher—the voice of one crying in the wilderness of 
a bewildered world—* Prepare ye the way of the Lord—make 
his path straight.” Such was the discipline by which Augus- 
tine, Luther, Fox, Pestalozzi, Bunyan, were prepared to be- 
come the lights and teachers of their age. By such deep, 
inward experiences, by such an agonizing struggle, is the 
strength of clear conviction at last imparted. 

It was my happy fortune to pass a day and night in the compa- 
ny of one, who by the verdict of two continents, stands in the 
first ranks of living thinkers and writers. What now do you 
suppose was the subject of this man’s conversation? Of his 
own literary achievements, the public opinion concerning them, 
his intellectual experiences, and the events of his public career? 
How natural would al] this have been—how natural, had his 
thoughts rested complacently upon accomplishments sufficient 
to dignify an active and prolonged life. But no. His spirit 
was hungering and thirsting for a greater religious action—he 
was longing to see the kingdom of the Redeemer coming !n 
great power and glory—this was the absorbing theme of his 
discourse—his mind was teeming with plans and hopes, bear- 
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ing on this great topic. All the resources of his great and 
richly stored intellect were exhausted upon the subject of dis- 
course. And at last, when he called his household together, 
and knelt down in the midst of them to pray, the fervent peti- 
tion of his lips was still, that more of spiritual life might be shed 
down from the Infinite Throne. It seemed to me then, and it 
seems now, that such thoughts and prayers are in themselves 
an augury of the coming of better times. 

I passed a few days in the family of another distinguished 
preacher of our denomination, and found in him the same fer- 
vent longing after a new manifestation of Christian truth. He 
ever dwelt on one subject, which he thought little felt, because 
little understood by the Christian world. The character of 
Jesus Christ.’ The glorious beauty, the simple majesty, the 
wonderful traits of his human character—of these subjects he 
constantly spoke. But he did not indulge in vague raptures 
or generalizations, it was of partic ular actions and words that 
he spoke. He found a fullness of meaning and a rich beauty 
in those expressions of Christ which we pass carelessly by. It 
was to me a new revelation of the Saviour. I could see his 
benign condescension as he bent to pity and relieve the hum- 
ble sinner—his awful dignity as he rebuked the hypocritical 
and hollow-hearted Pharisee—his overflowing feelings at the 
grave of Lazarus—his deep agony on that bitter night when 
he walked to and fro in the garden, turning from man to 
God and from God to man for sympathy, and in the bitterness 
of his heart saying, “1 feel as if I should die—this is too much.” 
Jt was like a man speaking of his lost friend—it was as if I had 
heard the beloved John telling of his master. 

I had a good deal of intercourse with another remarkable 
man at the Kast. Ifis past mental experiences were interest- 
ing. He had by nature a devout spirit joined with a very ac- 
tive intellect. He was educated among Calvinists, but when 
quite young, seeing the contradictions of that system, he be- 
‘ame a Universalist. For some years he was a very active 
preacher and writer of that denomination, in the State of New 
York. But as he told me, he soon got to the end of that sys- 
tem, and found it unsatisfactory. About this time, Wright 
and Owen were spreading their views for the improvement of 
inankind with great enthusiasm. He was interested by their 
philanthropic ideas, and became a warm disciple. He was one 
of those who set on foot the working men’s party in New 
York city, with the purpose of alleviating the distresses of the 
poor inechanics. But before long, said he, | made this discov- 
ery. I found that when trying to make men moral and bene- 
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volent, I had no motive to work with——nothing to appeal to, 
Why should I take interest in a mere clod? Why ask a crea- 
ture who is to perish to-morrow, to care for another insect of a 
day. Looking then into history I found that religion, that a 
feeling of the infinite worth of man as an immortal being, had 
always been the moving spring of great reformations. I was 
led to study Christianity again, and | found to my surprise that 
| had never heretofore understood it; that I had confounded it 
with the system which I had heard preached as Christianity. 
I found that Jesus was the greatest of reformers and philanthro- 
pists—that his object was evidently to raise the common peo- 
ple, and that he was opposed and killed by the aristocracy of 
his day—the Scribes and Pharisees. I saw that his religion 
was meant to create a kingdom of Heaven on earth by motives 
taken from eternity, and that just as far as it is realized men 
must be happy. This religion which once I persecuted | now 
preach. I now feel satisfied, as I never felt before. I stand 
upon a rock. I understand infidelity and Christianity, and I 
know that pure Christianity must be the religion of the people.” 
This man preaches in a free church to large audiences, chiefly 
of the mechanics and middling classes. 

I have spoken of these individuals because in all their minds 
I found the same longing for something better—-the same gen- 
erous sympathy with mankind—the same freedom of thought. 
I found in them, and in others whom I[ cannot now speak of, 
the great ideas of freedom, progress and universal brotherhood. 
These ideas are not to be found in any of the common forms 
of religion. But out of them must come a higher and purer 
manifestation of Christianity than earth has yet known. 

I have found then, Mr. Editor, that some churches seem 
sleeping, while others are awake and active, and pressing for- 
ward to turn the kingdoms of this world into the kingdom of 
our Lord and Saviour. And now let me ask your readers, to 
which shall we join ourselves? In the great battle between 
sin and misery on the one hand, and love and holiness on the 
other, shall we stand neutral?’ What can be offered us better 
than an opportunity of sharing in the toil and triumph of this 
great struggle? Is the possession of any earthly wealth to be 
compared with the gathering up in ourselves and dispensing to 
others the treasures of the mind and heart? What nobler 
work can we give our lives to, than to labor with God for the 
moral and spiritual improvement of man? When the trophies 
of conquerors are covered with the dust of oblivion, and their 
tombs crumbled and moss covered, the name of him who has 
labored for human happiness shall be yet fragrant in human 
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memories. Whoever has given a cup of cold water in a spirit 
of love shall not lose his reward. A different time is at hand, 
when the glory of those who destroy men’s lives shall pale 
before that of those who save them. The Cesars and the Buo- 
napartes have had their day. The time is coming when a 
Pestalozzi or a Howard, who brings light and happiness into 
the hovel of wretchedness and sin, shall be more esteemed 
than all those heroes who have swept like a dark whirlwind 
over the fair face of the earth. 

Oh! if we could but resolve, instead of passing our lives in 
an endless round of wearing toils and hollow pleasures, to 
make it our meat and drink to do some real good to one ano- 
ther—could we but say, It shall be the purpose of my life to 
reveal to myself and to my brother the worth of our immortal 
souls—could we obtain a little of the magnanimity of Christ; 
could we penetrate the veil of worldly cares and vanities, and 
let our spirits feel the infinite, the wonderful, the awful yet 
sublime destinies to which we are born—great God! dear 
Saviour—what peace, what blessedness would be ours! How 
deeply should we feel the truth of the poets words—that 


Wishing good and doing good 
Are laboring, Lord, with thee, 
Charity is gratitude ; 
And piety, best understood, 
Is sweet humanity. 


And with these beautiful words I will conclude this long 
letter, and subscribe myself 


Your friend and brotLer, 
A Western Unirarian. 


1 


MUTUAL AFFECTION. 


[Cui enim potest vita esse vitalis (ut ait Ennius) que non in 
amici mutua benevolentia requiescat ?] Cicero. 


To spend our days in ceaseless strife, 
No kindness felt, no pleasure giving, 
It may obtain the name of life, 

But certainly it is not living. 








The Mystic. 


THE MYSTIC. 


SELECTED FROM POEMS BY A. TENNYSON. 


Angels have talked with him, and showed him thrones. 
Ye knew him not: he was not one of ye. 
Ye scorned him with an undiscerning scorn ; 
Ye could not read the marvel in his eye, 
The still, serene abstraction: he had felt 
The vanities of after and before ; 
Albeit, his spirit and his secret heart 
The stern experiences of converse lives, 
The linkéd woes of many a fiery change 
Had purified, and chastened, and made free. 
Always there stood before him, night and day, 
Of wayward many-colored circumstance 
The imperishable presences serene 
Colossal, without form, or sense, or sound ; 
Dim shadows but unwaning presences 
Four-facéd to four corners of the sky : 
And yet again, three shadows, fronting one, 
One forward, one respectant, three but one ; 
And yet again, again and evermore, 
1 For the two first were not, but only seemed ; 
M One shadow in the midst of a great light, 
One reflex from eternity on time, 
One mighty countenance of perfect calm, 
Awful, with most invariable eyes. 

i For him the silent, congregated hours, 

. Daughters of time, divinely tall, beneath 

E Severe and youthful brows, with shining eyes, 
a: Smiling a godlike smile (the innocent light 
| ) Of earliest youth pierced through and through with all 
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Saw far on each side through the grated gates 
Most pale and clear and lovely distances. 

He, often lying broad awake, and yet 
Remaining from the body, and apart 

In intellect and power and will, hath heard 
Time flowing in the middle of the night, 

And all things creeping to a day of doom. 
How could ye know him? Ye were yet within 
The narrower circle ; he had well nigh reached 
The last, which with a region of white flame, 
Pure without heat, into a larger air 

Upburning, and an ether of black blue, 
Investeth and engirds all other lives. 


Io O0— 


EARLY FATHERS NOT TRINITARIANS. 


In a previous article, we brought arguments and quoted pas- 
sages to prove that a// the Jewish Christians and the ualearned, 


therefore the majority of Gentile Christians, of the first two or 
three centuries, were Unitarians. The doctrine of the Trinity 
was, therefore, confined to the learned. We now proceed to 
show, by a few remarks, that even the learned did not teach 
or believe the same doctrine of the trinity that is taught now, 
but that the supremacy of the Father over the Son was always 
allowed, until the Nicene Council, A. D. 325. In proving 
this we shall first use the authority of some modern Trinitari- 
an writers, whose testimony must be allowed to be impartial; 
and then quote a few passages from the Fathers themselves. 

1. George Christian Knapp, a very learned orthodox theo- 
logian of Germany, whose work on Christian Theology was 
translated and published at Andover, by Leonard Woods, Jr., 
(the young man who called Dr. Priestley an atheist, but who 
is considered more accomplished in orthodox faith than he 
seems to be in candor and modesty,) expressly admits the truth 
of our statement. In speaking of two writers who endeavored 
to prove the orthodoxy of the Fathers, he says, “The agree- 
ment of the Ante and Post-Nicene writers cannot be proved 
merely from their having used the same words and phrases, as 
it has been plausibly contended; for the earlier writers often 
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used these words and phrases in an entirely different sense 
from that in which they have been employed since the fourth 
century.” Vol. I, p. 294. ' 

Again: “Respecting these three, (the Father, Son and 
Spirit,) the early Fathers contended that they were one. It is 
obvious, however, that the wnity of which many of these phi- 
losophical fathers speak, is nothing more than unanimity, 
agreement, correspondence in feeling, consent in will, in pow- 
er, and in the application of power to particular objects. They 
do not mean by the use of this word to signify that the Son 
and Holy Spirit was God, in the full meaning of the word and 
in the same sense in which the Father is God. _ In short, they 
asserted rather the divineness of the Son and Spirit and their 
divine origin, than their equal deity with the Father. i 
Thus it is obvious, that these philosophical fathers of the church 
entertained far different views of the divinity of the Son and 
Spirit, of which they often speak, than we do at the present 
time,” which he accounts for by saying, “ because they were 
more influenced by their Platonic ideas, than by the doctrines 
of the holy scriptures.” p. 298. “Indeed, the belief in the 
subordination of the Son to the Father, for which Arianism is 
the later name, flowing as it did directly from Platonic princi- 
ples, was commonly adopted by most of those fathers of the 
second and third centuries who assented to the philosophy of 
Plato. And had not divine providence interposed in a special 
manner,” (as he elsewhere says, p. 305, ‘by the patronage of 
the imperial court,’) “there is reason to think that it would 
have been the established doctrine of the church.” This is all 
very explicit and precisely to our point.” It is made to include 
all the principal fathers, and in several passages not here quo- 
ted, Justin, Theophilus, Irenceus, Clemens Alexandrinus, Ter- 
tullian, and Origen, are expressly included by name. 

To this testimony we add only one other: that of Huetius, 
‘a man well acquainted with the fathers, the original editor of 
the commentaries of Origen;” after quoting Origen’s compar- 
ison of the generation of the Son from the Father to the emis- 
sion of rays from the sun, he says, “that nothing is better adap- 
ted to explain Origen’s opinion concerning the trinity; for as 
much as the sun himself is more noble than the rays emitted 
therefrom, and superior in dignity,so much did Origen esteem 
the Father more noble than the Son and superior to him; and 
has every where spread through his writings this abominable 
and dangerous heresy.” Again he says, with respect to the 
generation of the Son and the procession of the Holy Ghost, 
“that almost all the Ante-Nicene fathers equalled or surpassed 
the impiety or the ignorance of Origen.” 
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Such being the opinions of learned Trinitarians upon this 
subject, we feel very confident of the truth of the position 
which we have taken. It remains only to confirm their testi- 
mony by a few quotations from the Fathers themselves. 

Clemens Alexandrinus has the following words, which show 
that he did not believe in the proper eternity of Christ: “God 
showed that he was righteous by the Logos of old, from the 
time he became a father; for he was God before he was a cre- 
ator, and he was good: and on this account he became a cre- 
ator and a father.” Tertudlzan has words to the same effect: 
“God was not always a father or a judge; since he could not 
be a father before he had a son, nor judge before there was sin ; 
and there was a time when both sin and the son, which made 
God to be a judge and a father, was not.” Justin Martyr, in 
his dialogue with Trypho is occupied in proving that Christ is 
a God, but another God from him who is Creator of all things 
and God over all; generated by his volition; the minister of 
his will; his angel or messenger; and dependent upon him.— 
After describing the greatness, the omniscience, spirituality 
and omnipresence of the Supreme God, he proceeds, “ How 
therefore can he either speak to any one, or be seen by any 
one, or appear in a little portion of the earth; when the peo- 
ple were not able to behold on Sinai even the glory of him 
who was sent by him?” Hesupposed and endeavored to prove 
“that he who appeared to Abraham, Jacob and Moses, and who 
is called in Scripture God, is another God than he who crea- 
ted all things; for I affirm that he never did at any time any 
thing, but what he who created the world and above whoin 
there is no God, willed that he should say and do.” With this 
opinion, except so far as it expresses the unqualified supremacy 
of God the Father, over the Son (who was supposed, according 
to the Platonic ideas, to be the God who appeared in the Old 
Testament,) we have nothing todo. Tertullian argues in the 
same manner, and endeavors to show that many things in the 
Old Testament, although not proper to be said of the Supreme, 
yet may be said of the Son, who is notsupreme. “The Scrip- 
ture says, that another was made lower by Him, not He by 
himself. Is not he who was crowed with glory and honor 
different from him who crowned him?” Origen has many 
arguments to prove that Christ is not to be worshipped wit 
prayer. In one place he says, “That the Saviour and the Ho- 
ly Spirit excel other things; and that he is by no means (or in 
nothing) to be compared to the Father.” 

We shall not, at present, go any further in our quotations. 
But shall conclude this article by pointing out the source from 
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which the doctrine of the Trinity, as it was taught by the fa- 
thers, was derived. We of course give no new theory, but the 
often repeated explanation may be unknown to some of our 
readers. 

It is known by every reader of ancient writings that a sort 
of trinity in the Godhead was taught by Plato, some hundreds 
of years before Christ. It is difficult to understand precisely 
what he himself meant, his ideas being couched in such meta- 
physical language, but it is certain that his followers, and espe- 
cially those called the new Platonists, at whose head was Am- 
monius Sacca and who were in great repute in the second and 
third centuries,—it is certain that they made of the speculations 
of Plato a doctrine very similar to that of the Christian Trinity. 
This resemblance is so striking that Dr. Horsley, one of the 
stoutest champions of modern Orthodoxy, makes this remark- 
able admission: “ that the notions respecting the Godhead of 
the Platonic school, had they been of later date than the com- 
mencement of Christianity, might have passed for a very mild 
corruption of the Christian faith; but being in truth much 
older, have all the appearances of a near, though very imperfect 
view of the doctrine which was afterwards current in the 
Christian church.” The Platonic trinity was this—The Su- 
preme Being; his mind, (nous or logos): and the soul of the 
Universe: which by more modern Platonists was made to as- 
sume forms more nearly approaching the “Orthodox” trinity. 
Here then is a source from which the doctrine of the trinity 
may have originated. That it did so originate is rendered 
probably by the fact that nearly all of the fathers of the sec- 
ond and third c:nturies were disciples of the Platonic school: 
before they became Christians they were Platonists and after- 
wards used much ingenuity in reconciling their new religion 
and their old philosophy together. They introduced a great 
part of their philosophical language into their religious teach- 
ing, and incorporated their Platonic ideas with their Christian 
belief. This is well known toevery scholar. A great deal of 
the language now used in relation to the trinity can be traced 
directly to the Platonic philosophy. The word Trinity itself, 
is not a Christian word, but is borrowed from the Platonic 
word Trias, which was Latinized, Trinitas. 

These facts may not alone prove that the doctrine of the 
Trinity originated as supposed above. They prove that it 
might have so originated; and to those who cannot find that 
doctrine in the Bible, they remove the only remaining difficulty 
by settling the question, whence it arose. In conclusion, we 
say, with Prof, Norton: “It would be most extraordinary, if this 
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mysterious doctrine had really two sources so distinct, as the 
philosophy of Plato and the revelation of Jesus Christ. It is 
a doctrine, which, as a fiction of philosophy, we should least 
of all expect to find confirmed by revelation; and asa doctrine 
of revelation, we should as little expect to have been previ- 
ously attained by philosophy. It would be not a little embar- 
rassing if there were any force in the sneer of Gibbon, who says 
that “the Athenian sage marvellously anticipated one of the 
most surprising discoveries of Christianity.” It is against the 
corruptions of our religion that the ridicule and the arguments 
of infidels are commonly directed. W. G. E. 


Ie o0— 


WISE ABOVE WHAT IS WRITTEN. 


Our brethren of one of the churches in St. Louis have lately 
had some excitement among themselves, on account of their 
enforcing a rule adopted a few years since, against the sin of 
dancing and attending dancing parties. A number of their 
most respectable and worthy members were suspended, for 
the violation of this rule, some for dancing, others for attend- 
ing a private party where there was dancing. Upon this and 
similar ecclesiastical proceedings, we have one or two remarks 
to make. They are founded upon a well-intended but mista- 
ken principle. I shall say nothing about the merit or demerit 
of dancing and similar amusements; when carried to excess 
they are undoubtedly sinful, and they are often associated 
with many things quite objectionable. Large balls are very 
hurtful. Splendid parties had better not be given. But this 
isnot the point. Tue question is, should the Church take 
such things under its express jurisdiction! Or is it not better 
to leave them entirely to individual discretion? What course 
does the Gospel adopt? Jt lays down its precepts in simple, 
strong, but general language, and as to all minor points, in- 
deed as to almost all particulars, it leaves the application to 
individuals. It leaves every man to decide for himself wheth- 
er itis right or not to dance, and what amusements to select 
as innocent. If I consider such an amusement wrong, even if 
to ever so small a degree, I am prohibited from it: otherwise, 
I may enjoy it, innocently. Such is unquestionably the right 
principle. When the Church attempts to go beyond it, and 
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put itself into the place of individual consciences, it is wise 
above what is written, and brings a reproach upon the very 
religion which it wishes to uphold and glorify. 






W.G.E 
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TO AN ANCIENT SUN DIAL. 







FROM AN ENGLISH PERIODICAL. 





An hour has passed with lingering pace, 
Since, bent in careless musing nigh, 

I marked upon thy moss-grown face 
The noiseless shadow stealing by ; 

An hour has passed—and wandering back, 
The fit of vacant idlesse o’er, 

I see that shade in onward track 
Advanced one scanty inch—no more. 












Less blue the wide exulting sea, 
More white the morning cloud may seem, 
A little more the merry bee 
Hath toiled beside the merry stream ; 
A little bent appears the flower, 
A little raised, the mounting sun,— 
Less bright the dew—less cool the bower— 
But other change on earth is none. 












Yet to the world of nobler life 

What hath that hour of stillness brought ? 
Desire—despair—far-wasting strife— 

The madness and the bliss of thought; 
And hope, that flatters to depart, 

And love, with unresisted chain: 
And O! the anguish of the heart 

Which knows its all of fondness vain! 














City and tower perchance have sunk, 
‘To waste and howling ruin cast, 
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And armaments embattled, shrunk 

Like reeds before the rending blast ; 
The mother to her new-born child 

Has bared her life-bestowing breast, 
And many a brow yet undefiled 

The ruthless grave has called to rest. 


A knell for joys forever fled— 
A dooming voice beyond recall— 
A trumpet signal, stern and dread, 
Of warfare and of watch to all— 
A sound o’er earth’s arena sent 
To bid the strife of thousands cease ; 
Such is the gentlest moment, spent 
Amidst the calm of halcyon peace. 


But we, beneath the varying beam, 

While thus Time’s onward waters flow 
O’er straw and bubble, dream and dream, 

Nor heed the torrent’s depth below ; 
Destruction wide as land and sea, 

And life and death, and waste and power, 
Alas! who thinks that such must be 

The record of each sunny hour? 


~~ 0— 


STRAY THOUGHTS ON PHRENOLOGY. 
BY A SEMI-PHRENOLOGIST. 


“T believe in the county lines; but when you come to the townships, and 


especially the little house-lots over the eyes, I confess my doubts.” 
Saying of a Cincinnati Wit. 


I call myself a Semi-Phrenologist because my creed branch- 
es off from the common one in some particulars. Not exactly 
because I distrust the “house-lots,’ however; for I have 
adopted that saying for my motto, rather for its humor than 
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as expressing precisely the extent and limitations of my own 
belief. I believe in some of the smaller divisions as firmly as 
the larger. 


Most persons after they have read a few Phrenological 
works, and listened to a few lectures, are left in an unpleasant 
condition of half belief. They do not know whether to believe 
it a science or a humbug. Such is not my condition. I am 
not a half believer, but rather a believer of half. As far as | 
go, | go with great confidence—a confidence based on very ya- 
rious observation, and some reflection. 


Asastate of vaccillation is alwaysan unpleasant one, I would 
give some advice to those who desire to get a more assured 
conviction of the truth or falsehood of Phrenology. Let alone, 
for the present, the minutize of the science. Select a few or- 
gans and combinations of organs, whose presence or absence 
may easily be observed both in the head and character. For 
instance, it is surely easy to tell at a glance whether a man’s 
forehead is high or broad, retreating or otherwise—whether 
the head be high behind, in the middle, or in the front. And 
it is equally easy to detect the corresponding manifestations of 
character. Thus, a bar over the eyes, should be accompanied 
by habits of observation, especially if the point at the root of 
the nose be broad and prominent. A high, narrow forehead, 
denotes a subtle, analytic intellect, quick in discrimination. 
A broad brow, on the other hand, ought to indicate a more 
comprehensive and discursive power of judgment. If the 
head be remarkably high in the middle, where veneration re- 
sides, there should be nobility of sentiment, and modesty of 
manner. If the head be high in the back part, then look out 
for positiveness and a turn towards dogmatizing. Confine 
your attention then to the marked developments of these or- 
gans or these traits, with respect to which there can be no 
mistake. If you know a man of remarkable positiveness, pe- 
culiar subtlety or grasp of intellect, extreme modesty, &c. then 
look for the organ. Or if you see the head remarkably high, 
broad, or developed in any part, attend to the manifestations 
of character. By following this course, I have convinced my- 
self of the essential truth of the science. By neglecting all but 
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marked and striking cases, | have never known an instance in 
which the assertions of Phrenology were not fully confirmed 
by observation. 


PHRENOLOGY AND METAPIYSICS. 


Phrenology is the physical study of man, but does not ex- 
clude the metaphysical. It studies man through his actions, 
but he may be studied also through the medium of conscious- 
ness. Phrenology is the necessary basis of Pschycology, but 
is not the whole of it. By separating and defining all that 
belongs to organization, it leaves the soul and spiritual facul- 
ties as the proper sphere for observations made through con- 
sciousness. Phrenology, therefore, joined to metaphysics, 
make up Anthropology, or the science of man. 

Ardent Phrenologists, who scoff at all metaphysical inqui- 
ries on account of their fluctuating characters, are in error. 
Ardent metaphysicians, who ridicule phrenology on account 
of its material tendencies, are equally in error. The world is 
wide enough for both. 


Phrenology no more teaches materialism than does anat- 
omy. Lach deals only with the physical man, but neither of 
them either affirms or denies the existence of the spiritual 
man. In fact, phrenology, by showing exactly what pheno- 
mena can be explained by organization, shows us also What 
can not, and thus prepares the way for belief in a soul. 


PHRENOLOGY AND MORATS. 


Moralists have opposed phrenology on the Goes that it 


leads to fatalism and destroys accountability. Not so how- 
ever. It only confirms what all experience shows, that men’s 
temptations and tendencies differ, that the passions and appe- 
tites of some are remarkably strong, that each has his besetting 
sin, that some also have by nature tenderer consciences, kinder 
hearts, more devout feelings than others. This, in general, all 
admit. Phrenology only decends from generalities into de- 
tails, and points out to each man what his weakness is, where 
the tempter will assail him; and thus, if self-knowledge be any 
aid, assists him in the conflict with evil. 
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Phrenology also encourages him in this warfare by showing 
him that no organ is in itself evil, that all are capable of use, 
that every man has his good points as well as bad, and points 
out distinctly what these are. 


PHRENOLOGY AND RELIGION. 


Phrenology declares that Religion is a necessity of man’s 
nature. It points out an organ, the express object of which 
is to lead him to worship and revere a higher power. It thus 
gives one of the most satisfactory evidences of the duty and 
necessity of religion, by placing it in analogy with all the rest 
of man’s nature. He has objects and occasions provided for 
all his other faculties— shall this one alone remain without an 
object and aim? A plain, practical argument is thus provided 
against all the cavils of atheists and scoffers. “I worship God, 
because it is my nature so todo. If you, friend, feel no call 
to worship, I am sorry for you; for it appears you are deficient 
in one attribute of human nature. One of your faculties is 
vet dormant.” 


PHRENOLOGY AND CHRISTIANITY. 


Phrenology announces, in more unequivocal language than 
any other system of mental philosophy, the necessity of a 
revelation. 

It shows us a tendency implanted in human nature to believe 
in the supernatural. (The organ of Marvellousness.) The 
object of this tendency can only be legitimately attained, b 
the fact of an actual supernatural revelation. All other feel- 
ings and faculties have objects provided for them. We have 
philoprogenitiveness, and children are provided as its object. 
We have perceptive organs, and an outward world is provided. 
Tune, and there is music. Combativeness, and there are evils 
to contend with and conquer. Ideality, and there is beauty 
to gratify it. Benevolence, and there are objects of sympathy. 
Reverence, and there are objects of respect and worship. A 
feeling of the supernatural—and shall not this too have its 
object? Thus the consistent phrenologist is prepared to expect 
and believe in a revelation, and accept any that comes to him 
with proper evidence. To him there is no antecedent impro- 
bability, but antecedent probability of a revelation. 
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THE PHRENOLOGICAL EXPLANATION OF THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 
OF THE NEW BIRTH. 


Christianity teaches that the soul which is born with us into 
this earthly life must pass through a change equivalent to an- 
other birth, before it can be fitted for a heavenly life. What 
does phrenology teach on this subject? To answer this ques- 
tion, it is necessary to look a little at the nature of the soul. 


Phrenology, as we have seen, neither asserts or denies the 
existence of a soul. Phrenology looks only at the physical 
nature of man. The metaphysical, i. e. that which is beyond 
the physical, it does not directly affect. But, as in algebra, by 
transferring all the known qualities to one side of the equation, 
we at last have the unknown quantity, by itself, on the other— 
as in chemistry, in examining an unknown compound, we 
subtract by means of various tests one ingredient after another, 
till we have a simple uncompounded substance—so the phre- 
nologist, by enumerating all the mental and moral qualities 
which depend on organization, proves that what remains is not 
the result of organization, but spiritual. 

Of this Residuum, the most notable portion, is life. Where- 
ever is life, there is something added to organization, invisible, 
intangible, not located in any particular part—therefore of the 
nature of soul or spirit. What the weight is to a clock, the 
spring to the watch, the steam to the engine, is life to animal 
organization. It is the moving principle which causes the or- 
ganism to work. While the animal continues to move, feel, 
act, suffer, we know the life continues. When these pheno- 
mena cease, we say the life is gone. The organization re- 
mains, but it is utterly useless. No power can make those 
nerves, muscles, heart, brain, recommence their activity. 

Every living thing then, from the lowest plant or fungus up 
to man, is endowed with something spiritual in addition to its 
organization. Phrenology shows us no organ of life, no organ 
of which life is the result. Life therefore is something added 
to organization. 

But there are other powers in man, which phrenology can- 
not explain. The power of choice, will, volition, self-direc- 
tion is one of these. Of the existence of this, consciousness 
gives the plainest evidence.’ We are conscious of directing 
our thoughts, controlling their associations, choosing between 
different impulses, yiedding ourselves to one, resisting another. 
All these phenomena indicate the existence of a self-directing 
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power in man. No evidence can be higher than that of uni- 
versal consciousness, 

Is this power the result of organization? Where is its or- 
gan? Some phrenologists have attempted, but very unsuccess- 
fully, to attribute this power to the reflective organs. But 
evidently choice is quite another thing from reflection. The 
organization gives no hint of this pawer. Yet it exists. It 
must then be referred to the immaterial, intangible, spiritual 
element. It belongs to soul. Of soul, in itself, we know 
nothing, any more than we do of matter. We know them 
both only through their qualities. Of matter we only gain a 
knowledge through its qualities; color, shape, resistance, &c. 
We are compelled, by a law of our mind, to refer these quali- 
ties to some substance or sub-stratum. This we call matter. 
So of soul, we know nothing initself. But we are conscious of 
thoughts, emotions, will, life, &c. which we are compelled to 
refer to some sub-stratum, some essence. ‘This we call spirit 
or soul. 

This spirit or soul, wherever we meet with it, is essentially 
active. Activity is its element. We know of its existence 
only by its activity. But this activity is very much diversified. 
[t seems to depend much on the organization with which it is 
connected. ‘The life of a plant can only make a plant grow. 
Its organization permits nothing farther. The life of a worm 
is connected with a higher organization. It allows it to move 
about, to seek its prey, toexperience sensation. As we ascend 
the scale of being, we find the organization becoming more 
complicated, and giving more of activity, of Freepom to the 
moving, immaterial principle. Its fetters are relaxing their 
hold. In the dog there is a bodily and cerebral organization 
which allows of locomotion, sensation, even a degree of feeling 
and thought. Many organs are common between man and 
this higher class of animals. But still the phrenologist finds a 
great gulf fixed between the highest organization of animals 
and that of man. 

In man is superadded a class of organs of a very peculiar 
kind. The organs of conscientiousness, reverence, hope, ide- 
ality, benevolence, causality, &c. seem to me to differ from the 
rest, especially in this—that they connect us with a world of 
truth which is not of a temporal but enduring character. They 
reveal to us a class of ideas which are absolute. As the other 
organs connect us with an outward world of sensible existence, 
these open to usa spiritual world. Right and wrong, unchan- 
ging truth, everlasting beauty, infinite love, spirit, perfection, 
futurity, seem to me to flow through these organs into the soul, 
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Thus, the spirit of man is by his organization brought into con- 
tact with truths relating to the everlasting world. This is his 
great preéminence over the animal creation. And on this, is 
the possibility of regeneration, the new birth, and eternal life, 
based. 

When the spirit has been brought in contact with this new 
domain of truth, it hangs, as it were, between heaven and earth. 
It is called on to choose between them. If it suffers the lower 
world acting through its baser organs, to overpower the ever- 
lasting word and the spirit of God, acting through its higher 
nature, then it sinks down into the animal. If however, it at- 
taches itself to the great truths of eternity, if it makes these its 
law, its rule, its aim, its object—then it may be said to be born 
again. It has ascended from an animal into a spiritual life. 
Its sphere of activity has been infinitely enlarged—its limita- 
tions removed. It has eternal life abiding in it. For its ani- 
mal life has-been steeped in a higher life, and being filled with 
truth, it is prepared for entrance into that world of “ things 
not seen,” which are eternal. 

These are but hints, necessarily imperfect and obscure, of 
the connection of this science with religion. I may perhaps, 
in a future number, give some further extracts from my phre- 
nological scrap-book. 


Ie 0— 


THE CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT. 
SELECTED FROM BROWNSON’S BOSTON REVIEW. 


[We make liberal extracts from Mr. B. because we suppose that 
not many of our readers see his work, and because we cannot ex- 
haust it by the most copious extracts. Enough will remain to make 
it an object for every man who loves clear and strong thinking and 
Writing to become a subscriber.] 


Havine ascertained wherein consisted the originality, the 
peculiarity of the character of Jesus, there can be no difficulty 
in seizing the peculiar traits of the Christian Movement. The 
Christian movement sprung from the life of Jesus; and as that 
ile was the life of philanthropy, the Christian Movement must 
‘eeds be a movement in the direction of love to mankind. It 
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was not a movement in behalf of piety, of patriotism, nor of 
art and science, but of humanity. Its end was to reconcile 
men to one another and to God, to bring together in Christ, all 
the members of the human family, however widely estranged, 
and to integrate them all in the unity and the spirit of Love. 
In this consists what it may claim of the original and peculiar, 

The Jewish Movement, commenced by Abraham, continued 

by Isaac and Jacob, of which Moses was the lawgiver, Joshua 
the hero, David the poet, and Solomon the philosopher, was 
essentially a religious movement, using the word religion, as I 
now do, in its most restricted sense. Its main-spring was 
piety, the worship of God, not the weal of man ; and its mission 
was to bring out the religious element of human nature, and 
to institute the Worship of a spiritual Divinity. This was the 
end of the movement, and to this end was limited the mission 
of the Jewish people. To this mission, God, in his providence, 
had called the Jewish people; and this is wherefore they were 
denominated the chosen people of God. They were God’s 
chosen people, in an especial sense, because it was their espe- 
cial work to bring out the idea of God, of piety. This work, 
as far as, when taken exclusively, it can be accomplished, they 
did accomplish. When the time had come for religion to be 
transferred from the Jews to humanity, to be brought out of 
the temple at Jerusalem and placed in the temple of the uni- 
versal human heart, the Jewish nation died, as die all nations, 
and al! individuals too, when their work is done, their mission 
fulfilled. 

Had Jesus been sent merely to effect a religious movement, 
i) he would have been only the continuator of Abraham and Mo- 

aR ses. In this case he would have had nothing original and 
peculiar in his character, nor in his mission. Christians would 
have been called merely to engage in the work which had 
been assigned to the Jews, which work was finished when the 
veil of the Temple was rent in twain, and the Holy of Holies 
laid open to the gaze of the profane. The Christian Movement 
would have had no aim peculiar to itself; it could only have 
tended to achieve a work already achieved. 

So far as it concerns the religious element of human nature, 
taken as an exclusive element, I must needs believe the Jews 
had done ail for its development that can be done. In respect 
he to piety, Christians can make no advance on the Jews; nor do 
: a they essentially differ from the Jews. They and the Jews 
| ie worship one and the same spiritual Divinity. The most reli- 
We gious of to-day find the Hebrew Odes, as I have said, the best 
an | interpreters of their religious feelings. Whoever would sing 
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the praise of God, extol his providence, or speak forth his glory 
and majesty, might and dominion, strikes the harp of David and 
pours out his soul in Hebrew song. On the religious side of 
our nature, Jews and Christians are the same. In a strictly 
religious sense, then, Christianity adds nothing to Judaism. 
The Christian movement is not original and peculiar, under 
its religious aspect. 

But however perfect Judaism may have been, as a develop- 
ment of the religious element of our nature, as it concerns a 
sense of man’s duty to God, it is extremly deficient in relation 
to other essential elements of humanity, and especially in rela- 
tion to a sense of man’s duty to man. The Jew was defective 
on what may be called the human side of his character. He 
had no love for man, for the simple fact of his being a man. 
He held all nation’s but his own in abhorrence, and if he loved 
asingle human being, it was because that human being super- 
added to his claims as a man, those of countryman or kindred, 
of a benefactor, or a dependent, a friend, a companion, or an 
acquaintance. He never conceived of the love of simple, 
naked humanity. This was his great defect. This defect 
Christianity supplies. To the Jew’s piety it adds philanthropy, 
the love of man, as man, for his human nature, without refer- 
ence to anything else. It does not take from the Jew, it simply 
adds to what he had. Jesus did not come to destroy Judaism, 
but to fulfil, perfect, complete it, to supply its deficiences.— 
The tendency of the movement he commenced was not to 
make us love God less, but man more. This was its grand 
characteristic. By its philanthropic tendency it was distin- 
guished by a broad line from Judaism, and became and should 
be considered something more than a continuation of Judaism. 

The Christian movement may also be as clearly distinguished 
from the Greek movement. Greece was the land of art and 
science, the home of the beautiful and the true. The Jews 
had no art, no science, and, properly speaking, no philosophy. 
But Greece had them all, and in a high degree of perfection. 
God called the Greeks to the work of developing art, science, 
philosophy, in like manner as he had called the Jews to that 
of developing religion. If Christianity were a movement in 
the direction of the arts and sciences, if its object was to rea- 
lize the true and beautiful, it would be merely a continuation of 
the Greek movement, it would be identified with that move- 
ment, and would: therefore have nothing original and peculiar 
to itself. 

In point of fact, that element of human nature which creates 
Art, whether under the form of literature, poetry, cloquence, or 
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under the form of music, painting, sculpture, and architecture, 
has received no extraordinary developments from the Chris- 
tian Movement. We study most of the finearts at Athens 
to-day, as we did before the coming of Jesus. The Greek 
historians, poets, tragedians, orators, sculptors, architects, are 
still our masters in their respective spheres, as the Jewish 
prophets are in what relates to the worship of God. Chris. 
tianity has done something. It has embodied in its painting 
and in its Gothic architecture, the beauty of sentiment, a spe- 
cies of beauty unknown to the ancient world, and which could 
be developed only by a religion of Love. The Greeks embo- 
died in their works of art only the beauty of form and of idea. 
In science we have advanced on Greece, but always in the 
direction of Greece. We have continued and improved Greece. 
In philosophy we have agitated no questions which were not 
agitated at Athens, and we probably must continue to agitate 
the same problems for ages to come, without obtaining solu- 
tions which may be regarded as definitive. However much we 
may have surpassed the Greeks, either in art or science, in the 
cultivation of the true and the beautiful, we can claim little 
originality. We cannot say that the world is at all indebted 
to Christianity, or to the Christian movement, for art, science, 
and philosophy, though it may be indebted to it in some degree 
for the progress they have made. 

The Christian movement is distinguished also from the Ro- 
man movement. The Roman world is nothing but the com- 
plement of the Grecian world. It stands out for its contribu- 
tions to patriotism and jurisprudence. Its mission was to found 
the State, and to teach the world to live under law. Law is 
truly a Roman element. Christianity has extended it, and 
contributed much to the improvement of legislation, both in its 
spirit and in its forms, but it is not the originator of law. 

But there is one aspect under which the Christian world, by 
the side of Greece and Rome, must strike us as original and 
peculiar. Neither Greece nor Rome, in any of their move- 
ments, in any-of their creations, ever realized the love of man, 
as man. They give us no example of philanthropy. The 
word is indeed Greek, but the thing is purely of Christian ori- 
ginand growth. Penetrate the Grecian and Roman city, you 
shall find there no institution that recognizes, no law that 
reveals, a love for man, as man. ‘The duty of the citizen is 1n 
no case the duty of the philanthropist. You find men with 
philanthropic souls, with humane feelings, men who are chaste, 
continent, generous, brave, heroic, but the end prescribed them, 
by the order of civilization to which they belong, is never the 
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welfare of humanity, but always the glory of the city. To 
improve, to enrich, and embellish the city, to extend its con- 
quest and dominion, to preserve or confirm its empire, is the 
great end prescribed to the individual. For this he toils, stu- 
dies, sings, creates, faces danger, meets the enemy and death 
in battle. He does not live for himself alone. Far from it. 
Selfishness is not the primum mobile. Sacrifice is enjoined.— 
The individual must be ready to give up ease, wealth, reputa- 
tion, life,and that too without a murmur—but for what? For 
the city, the state, not for humanity. 

Greek and Roman civilization advanced far beyond selfish- 
ness, and beyond the mere love of family and friends; but it 
attained only to love of country. It could obtain the sacrifice 
of all the tender affections of the heart, all the endearments of 
home, all the pleasures of life, and life itself, at the call of duty, 
but merely at the call of duty to the city or state, not at the 
call of duty to man. The citizen rushed forth to battle, and 
left his bones at Thermopyle, at Marathon, Platea, Sardis, 
Arbela, Memphis, Carthage, in Spain, Gallia, Germany, or the 
Isles of the Britons, but not at the voice of humanity; it was 
always at the voice of Sparta, Athens, or Rome. 

[say not that humanity has gained nothing by Greek and Ro- 
man wars. The interests of the human race were in them all, 
and were debated at Thermopylae, at Marathon, at Platea, at 
Salamis, on the Granicus and the Nile, at Arbela and Philippi, 
in Pontus, Parthia, Spain, Gallia, and the British Isles; but the 
motive which moved the Grecian phalanx, or the Roman legion, 
was not a sense of duty to man, as man, but to the Grecian 
or the Roman state. Man, as man, claimed as yet no regard, 
and never did in the Grecian and Roman civilization. To 
promote the interests and glory of the city, was the highest 
moral end ever imposed by that civilization. He who was 
conscious of fidelity to the state, was acquitted of all sin in the 
eyes of his conscience, and felt that he had done all that Gods 
or men could demand of him. 

This civilization, therefore, did not repel slavery. It had no 
conception of human brotherhood, of man’s equality to man. 
It recognised distinctions of class, and had its nobles, patricians, 
plebeians, its populace, its proletaires, its helots and its slaves. 
Sparta kept a whole nation in servitude, and if they became 
too numerous, hunted them down as we do wild beasts. Ath- 
ens had slaves in abundance, and Rome to several times the 
amount of her free population. The fact of itself proves that 
there was no recognition of the rights of man, no love of simple 
humanity. For he who sees in others the same humanity he 
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loves and reverences in himself, who loves his fellow men sim. 
ply as men, because they are men, will not, cannot degrade 
them to a lower round of the social hierarchy than he is willing 
to occupy himself, will certainly never consent to reduce them 
to slavery. 

Hence, again, this civilization did not repudiate war. In 
fact, it was almost purely a military civilization. Its main 
business and its chief glory, were war and conquest. But had 
it been penetrated with a love of humanity, had it seen a bro- 
ther in the foreigner, a fellow man to be loved, it could not 
but have condemned war in principle, even if it had tolerated 
it in practice. Butno. The same word served it to designate 
an enemy and a foreigner. All out of the pale of the city, 
were out of the pale of its love. 

You see, then, wherein consisted the defectiveness of the 
Greek and Roman civilization. It probably was far behind the 
Jewish in its religious phase, but it far surpassed it in art, lite- 
rature, science, philosophy; yet like the Jewish, it was wanting 
in the love of man, as man. This love of man, as man, want- 
ing in both the Jewish and the Greek and Roman civilizations, 
in the Oriental world and in the Occidental world, is precisely 
that which Jesus came to supply, and which constitutes the 
originality and peculiarity of the Christian movement. 

The Christian movement does not tend to develope piety, as 
did the Jewish, it does not tend, so exclusively, to perfect the 
state, to bring out art, science, philosophy, jurisprudence, the 
sense of law and love of country, as did the Greek and Roman; 
but it tends to the development of genuine philanthropy. -In 
this tendency it proves itself original and peculiar. It does 
not destroy piety, art, science, philosophy, nor even patriotism; 
but it aims to shed over them a purer iight, diffuse through 
them a freer and aricher sentiment, and to make them all har- 
monize with, and contribute to, the freest and fullest develop- 
ment of human nature, man’s highest possible perfection. 

The love of man, as man, is Christianity’s point of departure, 
and its point of arrival too. From this it starts, and to this it 
comes round. By making this its starting point, it teaches us 
that our duty to God, to our country, to relatives, family, and 
friends, is discharged in the true love of humanity, that all our 
duties, of whatever nature, are integrated in the love of man, 
in the service of mankind. 

Under Judaism every thing was subordinate to religion, oF 
the worship of God. The city or the state existed only for the 
purpose of maintaining the priesthood and the temple-service. 
All human interests were sacrificed. Art could not flourish, 
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literature could have no existence, science and philosophy no 
toleration. Religion must reign without a rival, and by so 
doing it became exclusive, despotic, tyrannical. It lost its 
primal character, lost sight of its legitimate end, and from a 
reverence for the true and spiritual, a love of the beautiful and 
good, it degenerated into a long, fatiguing ritual, a mass of un- 
meaning rites and ceremonies, as unacceptable to God as bur- 
densome and debasing toman. Religion, when separated from 
our other duties, when erected into a separate, a distinct dut 
of itself, or even when regarded as capable of being so erected, 
becomes a deep and withering curse upon humanity, and inev- 
itably awakens abhorrence, and the most unrelenting hostility 
in the bosom of every genuine son of man. Religion should be 
to us the light, a medium through which we see all that we do 
see, but which itself remains forever unseen. 

Man ought to learn, and if he studies the Christian movement 
he will learn, that it is folly to think of doing anything for 
God. God stands in no need of help from man. He dwelleth 
not in temples made with hands, nor is he served with man’s 
hands as though he needed anything. He is the universal Be- 
ing, self-subsisting, and self-suflicing. He is above and beyond, 
albeit nearand within us. He asks no vain oblations, no offer- 
ings of sweet incense and myrrh, gold and precious stones. — 
His worship is no separate act, standing out by itself, distinct 
from all human interests and in opposition to them. This is 
the great lesson Christianity teaches the Jew. 

The Greek and Roman citizen is taught, by this same Chris- 
tian movement, that the city is not ultimate, that instead of 
living and dying for his country, he shall live and die for man. 
The city or state to which one belongs, can have no legitimate 
interest, not identical with the interests of universal humanity. 
What is the true interest of one city, is the interest of all cities; 
of one nation, of all nations; and of one man,of all men. The 
true way then of doing what the Jew sought to do, that is, to 
serve God, and of doing what the Greek and Roman sought to 
do, that is, to serve the city or state, is to do that which best 
serves man, as man. He who loves man, as man, that is, as 
he loves himself, will always seek to do him all the good in his 
power, and by so doing will fulfil his whole duty both to God 
and the state. In love, then, all interests and duties unite; in 
love our duties to God and to man unite; in love, then, God 
and man meet, lose their antithesis, and become one.* Love 





* See New Views of Christianity, Society, and the Church. Boston: Jas. Munroe 
& Company, 1836. This little book, which some call a dark book, is written expressly 
'o unfold the idea touched upon in this sentence. 
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is the Christ, as I have before proved, and of course then love 
is the mediator between God and man, the universal atoner or 
reconciler. Hence the idea of the God-Man, the union of the 
divine and human natures in the same person, an idea held b 
the church from its birth up to the present hour, thoughin all like- 
lihood without being comprehended in its full significance. In 
the love of man, as man, all antithesis in matters of interest and 
duties will be found to meet and become identical. 

The Christian movement, from what I have said, it will be 
seen, is not a destructive movement. It destroys no element 
of human nature. It accepts the piety of the Jew and the 
patriotism of the Greek and Roman, and absorbs them in a 
higher and broader sentiment thaneither. It takes nothing 
from the world, which is enduring, but it adds that which gives 
life and energy, and a right direction to the whole. 

Having ascertained the true character of the Christian move- 
ment, and wherein it is original and peculiar, 1 proceed to 
remark on its progress, and to determine who are affected by 
it,and what we must be and do in order to be Christians. 

The progress of the Christian movement is the great matter 
of human history. The history of it has not yet been written; 
its grandeur and immense bearing on the destiny of man in this 
life, have as yet been hardly conceived. The histories of the 
Church, and especially of Christianity, at least those accessible 
to the English reader, are small things, and give one about as 
just a conception of Christianity, as a single brick would of the 
city of Babylon. We find in them little except a mass of 
miserable cant and nauseous details of controversies about 
words and unmeaning dogmas, ever renewed and never end- 
ing; contests between rival sects; contests between the civil 
society and the ecclesiastical society; persecutions, crusades, 
holy wars on a large or a small scale; facts at one time horri- 
ble, revolting to al! human feelings, at one time trivial, foolish, 
disgusting. And this miserable detail is called the history of 
Christianity. The true history of Christianity is the history of 
the progress of philanthropy for the last two thousand years; 
its struggles with the old world, with old habits, old manners, 
old institutions, old doctrines; its struggles with the barbarian 
hordes issuing out of the bosom of the North, and overrunning 
the civilization of the South; its efforts to humanize religion, 
government, law, art, science, literature, the whole order of 
civilization, and its failures and successes. This history, so far 
as my knowledge extends, remains to be written, and till it 1s 
written, there will be no history of the Christian movement. 

I have neither the space nor the ability, to sketch even the 
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faintest outline of the mighty progress of this movement. | 
stand in awe before it, and bow down in gratitude to God for 
it. It has been sweeping on for two thousand years, and I can 
hardly credit the change it has already wrought. Jt has 
swept away Judaism and Greek and Roman civilization, as ex- 
clusive states of society; it has tamed and humanized the ruth- 
less barbarian, softened national hostilities, subdued national 
prejudices, demolished the military nobility, put an end to the 
hereditary nobility in the spiritual society, and struck it with 
death in the temporal society. It is substituting the order of 
merit for the order of birth, and supplanting the artificial aris- 
tocracy by that of nature, by the aristocracy of talent and vir- 
tue. It has destroyed ajl distinctions of caste, and of master 
and slavé, in principle at least, and will soon do it in practice. 
It proclaims the kindling doctrines of liberty and equality; it is 
preparing a system of universai education; it is carrying on an 
exterminating warfare against privilege, in whatever name or 
shape it may appear; it is raising up the poor and neglected, 
the low and oppressed, it is every where infusing into the 
human heart a deep reverence for human nature, a regard for 
everything human, and it issues its decree, Let not man, ever 
again, be counted vile or vulgar in the eves of man. 

They who manifest a true love for man, as man, who labor 
to meliorate the condition of man, who seek to obtain a greater 
amount of good for man, even for him who is at the foot of the 
social ladder, as well as for him who is at its summit, are affect- 
ed by the Christian movement. They who sympathise with 
man, and labor for his elevation, whether it be by reforming 
theology or philosophy, church or state, schools or jurispru- 
dence, by improving art or science, by infusing morality into 
the transactions of the business world, unmasking the preten- 
sions of a self-styled aristocracy, or imparting dignity to the 
mechanic arts, and to honest though ill requited labor, whether 
called heretics, perfectionists, loco focos, transcendentalists, 
colonizationists, abolitionists, temperance reformers, or moral 
reformers, are aflected by the Christian movement, and do show 
forth more or less of the Christ dwelling within them. 

In order to be Christians, we must take a deep interest in 
whatever concerns man, as man, and each in his own sphere, 
according to his light and strength, must do his best to elevate 
the human soul and enlarge its sum of good.. What can be 
done, and what ought to be done, each must determine for 
himself. It may be the mission of one, the mother, to attend 
solely to household affairs, to develope in the soul of her son 
the principles of the Gospel, to quicken his mind, and form his 
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heart to virtue, to fit him for the love and achievement of grand 
and lofty deeds. It may be the duty of another, merely to pre. 
pare her own mind and heart for the duties which may await 
her as a wife anda mother. This one may be called merely 
to provide for the little ones committed to his care; that one 
will confine himself to the proper education of the young im- 
mortals confided to his wisdom and guardianship; this one may 
call out in a loud and thrilling voice to the masses, and seek to 
awaken the many to self-respect, to their rights, and to efforts 
for their melioration; that one may be commanded to thunder 
rebuke in the ears of a corrupt and indolent priesthood, to de- 
mand a reformed theology, a higher philosophy, a broader and 
more thorough education, a more equal, and ‘therefore a more 
just, state of society; and another may have it in charge, to 
bring out the beautiful, to improve the fine arts, and adorn the 
world. There is a diversity of gifts, and of occupations, but 
the same spirit. Let each be true to the mission God has 
given; and dare neither live nor die without contributing 
something to make the world the wiser, the better or the hap- 
pier. We should all so live and so act that, when the moment 
comes in which we must leave these scenes which now know 
us and which shall know us no more, we can say in truth, man 
is the better for our having lived. Then shall we follow or be 
carried along by the Christian movement, and be able to die 
with the comfortable assurance that we are true Christians, 
and that we do but leave the society of our fellow men on earth 
to mingle with the spirits of the just made perfect in heaven. 


—~0O 0— 


THE TRUE CHRISTIAN. 


Through the drifting rack of the shattered clouds 
Chasing along o’er the midnight sky, 
The stars shine bright in eternal light, 
Nor storm, nor rain, ‘can ever blight 
One ray of their purity. 


"Tis thus through the hurrying storms of the world, 

The heart of the Christian is calm and pure— 
Though dark his sky, and though winds are high, 
Shrouding his soul from the worldly eye, 

His way is steady and sure. C. P. C. 
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LETTER ON TRAVELLING, &c. 


Wet, here | am—again a wanderer—another, and still an- 
other parting have I endured. For nearly three years it has 
been my lot to rove about from place to place, North, South, 
East and West—making friends and parting from them— 
verily, 1 am growing aweary of such an itinerent way of living. 
It hardly seems the appropriate destiny for one who has so 
much of that quiet home-loving propensity which phrenologists 
term Inhabitiveness. But soit is—-it is a discipline—perhaps a 
salutary one. But I don’t sit down to egotize. 

I am writing to you on board a Western Steamboat; one of 
the finest I waseverin. Every thing is fitted up with a regard 
to style and comfort. For instance—the berths are all in 
state-rooms, and the matresses are upon elastic steel springs. 
This makes travelling an easy thing. In one of these little 
apartments I am sitting, the inside door shut, the outside door 
open, the green shutters ha/f open, admitting a glimpse of the 
bright green woods on the shore of the beautiful Ohio, one of 
the loveliest mornings of spring. 

I left St. Louis day before yesterday. Times are terribly 
hard there. as elsewhere. Business is stagnant, and the faces 
of merchants lengthen as their purses shorten: and it may be 
long ere it will be otherwise. But the city gleams up from 
the bosom of the Mississippi as beautiful as ever. There is no 
city in the West that I have seen, which makes such a fine 
appearance from the river. Long blocks of warehouses, of 
white limestone skirt the river. Above these rise the houses 
of brick, the tall spire of the Catholic Cathedral, the Theatre 
and other buildings; and below, at the landing, long lines of 
steamboats close upon each other, some of them sending up 
wreathes of white steam, indicating arrival. or intended depart- 
ure—and between these and the warehouses, on the Jong 
landing, is the ever restless hum and stir of traflic; freight 
going and coming, or resting in heaps before the boats; negroes 
and drays, merchants, clerks, foreigners of all sorts, pedlars, 
idlers, boys, all in promiscuous melee, looking at a distance not 
unlike a colony of ants bustling to and fro about their ant hill. 

Now, since I have fallen into the descriptive, | must te!] you 
what a beautiful night we had on the river, after leaving the 
city. I have seen few like it. The air was dry and balmy 
and soft, the moon still a deep crescent in the West, but very 
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bright, and the stars as bright as she. Swiftly we sped along, 
for the current of the Mississippi is very strong and our boat 
runs fast. The wild, high bluffs on our right swept by, darkly 
and dimly traced in the moonlight. The lower stars seemed 
to dance and run on their summits, as we flew along; but 
above they were as motionless as ever. Around us was the 
broad, sweeping, turbid river, moving on like some giant ser- 
pent, over a continent, to the ocean. I could have sat for 
hours and gazed—but there were none to share my feelings. 
* # % * * * * * 

But what a travelling nation is ours! Hard times or easy, 
people will migrate and move. And what varieties in the 
modes of transportion. There is the steamboat, steaming and 
stemming it against wind and current for thousands of miles, 
up and down our endless Western rivers. Who knoweth the 
number of these wondrous machines—who shall declare the 
names thereof? Night and day they ply the ceaseless, monot- 
onous motion of their engines, roaring, thumping, hissing and 
pufling—now and then crashing or bursting—and to borrowa 
figure from Sartor, seem like monstrous shuttles passing to all 
parts of this vast region and weaving them all together in one 
common bond. 

Again there is the rail-road car, full of reckless heads looking 
out from bodies seated in long rows, going as if life depended 
on thirty miles an hour, and accelerated motion were the fo 
kalon of existence-—whirling away as if a fiend were pursuing, 
with its galloping locomotive in front, looking as fierce and 
defiant as if it would trample and grind to pieces the mortal 
who presumed to look at it too closely. What a rate fora 
Christian to travel at—a quiet loving, rational, sedentary man, 
who loves his home and the green shade of his garden. How 
the long train of cars sweep by! One is reminded of Birger’s 


© 
Leonore—where the spectre-steed flies along with the lovers— 


“ Zur rechten und zur linken Hand . 
Vorbei von ihren Blicken, 

Wie flogen Anger, Haid, und Land! 
Wie donnerten die Briicken !” 


Which, as I think you do not read German, I render thus— 


“Upon the right, upon the left, 
While gazing forth they wondered, 
Field, fence and grove went whirling swift, 
And how the bridges thundered !” 
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Again, there is the rolling, tumbling, jolting stage-coach, 
threading day and night the long winding rough road, over 
mountains and bridges, through forests and cities, crammed 
with its freight of living bones and muscles—strangers brought 
into immediate and often unwelcome contact, and made socia- 
ble in spite of every thing. Again, there is the solitary horse 
rider, with his saddle-bags and cow-hide; almost every one in 
the West rides a horse of some sort. We have not yet the 
conveniences of cheap and commodious vehicles which allow 
us to dispense with this old fashioned mode of conveyance. 

He has been but a stationary body who has not tried all 
these ways, if not more, of journeying. For myself, I have 
tried all these modes, (including sleigh and sed riding) so long 
and so far, that even my night dreams are consumed in repeat- 
ing them over and over in imagination, and strange places, moun- 
tains and rivers, and Jong roads whirl through my brain— 
with strange ways of passing through them, till like the flying 
fiend in Milton, I fancy the demon of perpetual motion an 
and migration hath wholly possessed me. 

* * * » * 

But I was about to say that there seem to me to be some 
advantages which may be derived from this much travelling. 
That there are physical and intellectual advantages all admit. 
But there are some moral advantages also, which I fear are 
much slighted by our migratory public. A man of spiritual 
mind is led to see and feel more deeply. The constant sense 
of insecurity and dependance which in travelling, he must ex- 
perience, tends to lead his thoughts and feelings towards God, 
and his own soul. How an irreligious man can travel fromm 
Pittsburg to New Orleans in the best and safest steam boat, 
with any peace of mind, only shews how men can imbrute 
themselves against religious thouglits, no matter how near the 
verge of death they may be. The spiritual man must in such 
situations, feel more intensely than ordinarily, that he is almost 
a passive thing, leaning against the arm of God—entirely in 
His hands who is the father of all. As he lies awake in his 
narrow berth, at night, amid the thunder and hissing of the 
dread power which is propelling him onward, he must feel, if 
he feels at all, that of himself he can do nothing, that suffering 
and death, and eternity may be very near him, and his habits 
of thought must take a higher direction than their wont. And 
when he steps safe on shore, he must feel that the love of God, 
and the fullness of his good providence, has indeed been exten- 
ned to him—has still spared him. 

But I am lengthening my ope perhaps unnecessaril y.— 
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You may think me tedious, so I will stop my pen and bid you, 
for the present, farewell. c. P. Cc. 


0 0— 


MORNING SKETCH. 


Open the window—let the morning breeze 
Fan my sleep-heated cheek ;—oh this is joy, 
To breathe the pure spring air that thus steals in. 
It whispers in my ear of the wild flowers 
That peep up from the old brown forest-leaves, 
Like waking childhood in the arm of age ;— 
Or, small and star-like clusters o’er the field, 
Like timid sisters close together grouped 
For strength and shelter ;—or along the marge 
Of the clear trickling woodland stream are seen 
With never drooping leaves— 

And hark ! that gush 
Of wandering melody that comes along 
Swelling and dying as swells and dies the breeze ;— 
The song of birds—the voices of the fields, 
Coming we know not whence, but, as it were, 
Born of the woods and sky! I see them not, 
And yet the air is ringing with their tones, 
As if each flower and blossom were a shrine 
Of song and incense.—Now, they come again, 
a Mellow and clear, as if the fathomless sky 
‘ii Had broken its blue stillness with the voice 
Of glad up-leaping gratitude and praise 
To the All-Good and Watchful! Let me sit, 
While myriad things are sending up the tones 
Of life and joy to the eternal throne— 
Let me sit here and bow my spirit too 
In thankfulness, and lift it up in joy! 








Wa The space-illumining sun! see how his light 
it ip Falls with a misty softness o’er yon woods 
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In the far distance, that are hanging out 

Through all their wavy depths, their light green leaves, 
Casting a thin and trembling shadow o’er 

The warming soil beneath ; and yonder clouds 

In silver sheen, in pearly shadowings robed, 

That float above the woods. Hast thou e’er known 
A calmer joy caught from this visible world 

Than breeze, and melodies, and wild-wood flowers, 
And yon fair landscape, and those quiet clouds 
May lend? Then now and ever yield thy soul 

To Nature—and the blessed springs that she 

Will there unseal shall ever flow, as clear 

As the long fettered stream that spring unbinds. 


1 HO 


NEGRO APPRENTICESHIP IN THE WEST INDIES. 


Tue transition from slavery to freedom in the British West 
Indies presents a spectacle of equal interest to the philosopher, 
moralist, philanthropist and patriot. No such experiment has 
ever been tried before on such a scale. Its success or failure 
must have a powerful influence upon the — of emanci- 
pation. We have regarded it, therefore, from the first, with 
interest; but have hitherto found it difficult to possess our- 
selves of any certain results. The statements made in the 
newspapers, from time to time, have been of the most contra- 
dictory character. Now we are told that all is working 
well, and the island in a condition of prosperity and quiet.— 
Anon we hear that insurrection, bloodshed, devastation and 
ruin are impending over master and servant. But light will 
break in at last upon every subject, if one will only patiently 
wait and look. And so having read Dr. Madden’s sensible 
work, while we were waiting for that by Messrs. Kimball & 
Thome, which we hope to see in time to notice in our next, we 
have met with what appears to be a candid and fair article in 
the Edinburgh Review, for January 1838. From this we will 
make a few extracts. The sources of information used are 
the following : 
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“In relation to Jamaica, we have in the first place, Lord Sligo’s 
Despatches—showing proofs of unwearied vigilence which avoids no 
labor and blinks no difhculty,—written in a tone of frank and care- 
less candor, the sincerity of which it is impossible for a moment to 
doubt,—clearly and faithfully reflecting all his impressions with 
regard to the internal state of the island from the very beginning, 
each as it arose in his mind, and (which is of great importance) re- 
flecting his confused and half-formed impressions not less faithfully 
than his deliberate and grounded conclusions. In the second place, 
we have a multitude of Reports from the special magistrates, week- 
ly, monthly, and quarterly, fresh as they were written; and evidently 
representing what they thought, saw and did ; their value of course 
varying with the various powers of thinking, seeing, and acting, 
with which the writers were gifted. Lastly, we have the Evidence 
published by the Apprenticeship Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, before which a variety of witnesses were examined, compri- 
sing representatives of each interest concerned, from Mr. Beaumont, 
the hot and hotly persecuted Jamaica abolitionist, to Mr. Berge, the 
professional advocate of the slave owners. And thus we have alto- 
gether a body of various and conflicting evidence, from which the 
true state of the case, in its main features, may be faithfully enough 
inferred by any one who really desires to find it.” 


The objects proposed to be accomplished by the Apppren- 
ticeship System, were the following: 


“1. The immediate and absolute extinction of the essential prin- 
ciple of slavery,—that principle which recognised the slave oy: as 
a chattel, subject not to the law but to the mere will of his master, 
and capable of legal protection, only as horses and eats are protect- 
ed by Mr. Martin’s Act. From the hour when the Abolition Act 
Ke came into operation, the slave became in all respeets a person; 
et having his rights and duties defined by law; entitled for any in 
. fringement of the former to a definite legal remedy, and liable for 
af any infringement of the latter to a definite legal penalty. The show 
of conferring and protecting such rights which had been previously 
1! made by inoperative meliorating laws, was to be now realized by 
He the operation of laws revised by the Crown, and administered by 
i ee the Crown’s paid servants. 

he “2. ‘The immediate extinction not only of the principle of slavery, 
tae but of every remnant of the servile relation, in respect of all per- 
nn sons not yet involved in it; every child born within the six years 
: previous to the passing of the act being placed at once on the same 
i" footing with other British subjects. 

i “3. Some immediate relief in the physical condition of those who 
i} a. were not to be immediately released from all their existing obliga- 
| tions ;—one-fourth of the time which had previously been at their 
masters’ disposal being at once placed at their own. 
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«4. The immediate removal of the more important impediments 
to the civilization of the existing servile population; by admitting 
their evidence in courts of justice, by encouraging them to make 
contracts and receive wages ; by recognizing the validity of their 
marriages ; by introducing new facilities for education; by remo- 
ving all restraints upon the free communication of religious knowl- 
edge ; by qualifying them to demand their entire freedom on ten- 
dering the fair value of their remaining services ; by exempting fe- 
males from the lash; and by some other provisions of the same 
nature. 

“5, The maintenance, in the mean time, of the existing order and 
framework of society; the protection of the proprietors against the 
sudden paralyzation of the immense capital invested in the West 
Indian property,—of commerce against the sudden stoppage of 
a most fruitful source of productive industry, the failure of which 
would leave a hundred channels dry,—of the community generally 
(the laboring population not excluded) against that dissolution of 
social polity which the subversion of the existing order would carry 
with it. This was to be effected by upholding the former barriers 
of society, confining labor within its former channels, and enforcing 
the performance of certain mutual obligations between the master 
and the slave, similar to those formerly subsisting, though curtailed 
in extent and under a new sanction,—for such limited period as 
might allow each party to feel their way through the change, gradu- 
ally to adjust themselves to their new position, and to prepare their 
minds and fortunes for whatever might befal.” 


It was on the 28th of August, 1833, that the Parliament of 
Great Britain passed an act, declaring that whether the Colo- 
nial Legislators consented or not, Slavery should positively be 
abolished in the British West Indies within twelve months. 
These Legislatures were therefore invited to anticipate the 
operation of this law by making one for themselves. Twenty 
millions of pounds in sterling money was also voted as a com- 
pensation to the Planters for loss thereby accrueing—and to 
secure the proper administration of the system, special magis- 
trates were sent out from England, whose interests were un- 
connected with those of either masters or servants, and who 
might thus independently do justice between man and man. 


A noble deed, this, of the English nation—and deserving to 
be remembered as one of the most cheering facts on the page of 
history. No scepticism can by any ingenuity trace it toa 
lower motive than a wide national feeling of justice, a true 
English determination to support the cause of the oppressed 
against the oppressor even at the risk of personal sacrifice.— 
Notwithstanding the great desire which always exists of refer- 
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ring every noble action to a concealed principle of selfishness, 
we think it would be hard to show what personal ends a na- 
tion could have in sending nearly a hundred millions of dollars 
across the Atlantic, to induce their colonists to free their ser. 
vants in a foreign clime. 

At the period of this act of Parliament, the condition of the 
colonies was by no means prosperous. Wherever slavery has 
existed long in a community, it shows itself to be as much 
opposed to the political and economical interests of the state 
as it is to the principles of philosophy, morals and religion. 
Slave property, which had formerly been an object of greedy 
speculation, had became almost valueless in the market. Gangs 
of slaves could be bought for almost any thing. Many estates 
were entirely deserted, and good for nothing. The slave pro- 
prietors were thus, in a measure, prepared fora change. They 
felt the need of it, yet they dreaded emancipation. And when 
it was known that emancipation, in some form or other, must 
certainly come, there was a very general expression of anger, 
and alarm, among the planters. All the so-called practical 
men, that is, men whose eyes are placed in the back of their 
head, and who can only see what has been—all such especially 
predicted the greatest evils. First, there would certainly be 
insurrection when the slaves were emancipated. Second, if 
these were put down, they never would work without the 
whip. Third, there would be tremendous falling off in the 
crops; and finally, all the value of West India plantations 
would be ultimately destroyed. 

So spake the practical men—the planters, the Colonial As- 
semblies, the attorneys, overseers, managers, all men interested 
in the old way. But as emancipation must come, it were bet- 
ter, they thought, to have it done in the way most suitable to 
themselves, and not have it brought about for them by the 
British Parliament. So they proceeded to pass acts, which 
were sent to England to be approved, and though far from 
being as good as might be, were at last approved and passed. 

The first of August, 1834, is approaching. On that day 
eight hundred thousand human beings are to pass from politi- 
cal and social nonexistence into the air and light of freedom. 
Lord Mulgrave, who had been Governor of Jamaica, a firm 
and excellent man, though bitterly opposed by the people of 
the Island, had left his post to be filled by the Marquis of Sligo. 
Of one of his speeches to the negroes Dr. Madden, relates 
the following anecdote. “An overseer was lately reading to 
the negroes one of the Governor’s admirable addresses, in which 
the obligation of industry was enforced by the observation 
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that every one was obliged to work for their bread, some with 
their hands, and others with their heads. ‘Heerie him well,’ 
said they, ‘and be sure to work; good gubernor says ebery 
body work, some with their hands—dese are de trong men 
what dig the cane holes——some with their heads—dese are de 
piceannini moders, who carry de pots and pitchers on dare 
heads ebery day to de field—ebery good neger woman work 
hard wid him head—ya heerie de guberner.’” 

Amid dismal forebodings, the first of August at length ar- 
rived. The following account of it is from Lord Sligo’s 


Report: 


“In all parts of the island, with the exception alone of St. Ann’s 
arish, the transition from slavery to Apprenticeship has been 
effected in the most satisfactory manner. It is a remarkable feature 
in the progress of that transition, that the Ist of August was devo- 
ted in most parts of the island to devotional exercises. In the sec- 
tarian chapels the service was performed several times in the course 
of the day, in fact, as long as a fresh succession of auditors pre- 
sented themselves. It has been generally remarked, that hardly a 
drunken man was seen in the streets on that day: the Saturday 
was divided between business and pleasure ; they were fully aware 
that the next day’s market would be abolished, and in consequence 
of this, being an holiday besides, the markets on that day have been 
remarked every where to have been unusually large. Towards 
evening the streets were crowded with parties of John-Canoe Men 
and their usual noisy accompaniments. At night in some of the 
towns there were fancy balls, in which the authorities of the Island, 
past and present, were represented. Several individuals in the 
towns had given dinners to their new apprentices on the previous day, 
and on very many of the estates steers were killed by the proprie- 
tors and given to the negroes, besides their usual holiday allowances 
of sugar, rum, and salt-fish ; so that both in the country and the 
towns the apprentices had their due share of amusements. On Sun- 
day,the places of worship were again unusually crowded, and the 
day passed over in the most orderly and quiet manner. My reports 
from all parts of the Island, with the exception of St. Ann’s alone, 
state that on Monday the apprentices turned out to their work with 
even more than usual readiness, in some places with alacrity, and 
all with good humor.” 


And thus proceeds the Reviewer: 


“Tt appeared afterwards that, in four or five parishes, some petty 
disturbances had taken place, owing chiefly to the indiscretion of 
overseers and managers, who had withdrawn the nurses and field- 
cooks, had stopped the paths leading from the negro huts to their 
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provision grounds, or had refused to the mothers the time necessary 
for suckling their children.* But all of these had been easily 
quelled. In one instance, there had been an obstinate. strike of 
work, which was not overcome without some severe puni 

and some show of military force. In another, an attempt was made 
to rescue some apprentices from punishment, and, in the confusion, 
a trash-house was set on fire; but it was found that only two men 
had been concerned in it, and order was very soon restored, with- 
out resorting to any farther severity.t The rest of the Island a 
pears to have been perfectly tranquil, and so the terror of that day 
passed by. The driver’s whip has beep resigned to the magistrate ; 
sudden destruction had not come upon man or beast. 

“ But though a negro could be quiet without whipping, it did not 
follow that he would work. All practical men knew that he would 
not; and now the time was come to prove it. August, September, 
October passed on, and the new system was still struggling doubt- 
fully. It has not yet got under way. The practical men sate inac- 
tive, waiting for the fulfilment of their prediction. The number of 
special magistrates was insufficient. The cane-pieces were growing 
foul. Crop time was approaching; and how was the crop to be 
taken off? All parties agreed that, in the 45 hours a-week allowed 
by law, it could not be done; and Reports were coming in to Lord 
Sligo from all quarters, that ‘apprentices were most unwilling to 
work for hire.’{ It was time for the Assembly to interfere ; a case 
could now be made out against the new system.§ Three commit- 
tees were appointed to enquire how it was working, and how it 
could be made to work better. The greater part of November was 
spent in taking the opinions of practical men. Thirty-two persons 
connected with the management of sugar estates were examined ; 
of these, twenty-seven agreed that the system was working ill, and 
anticipated a ruinous deficiency of produce ;—nine of them estima- 
ting the probable falling off at not less than one half; twelve at not 
less than one-third ; a twenty-eighth thought the system was work- 
ing pretty well, and the produce would not fall off more than one- 
fourth. The remaining four reported favorably, and anticipated no 
great difference.” || 

“In the mean time, the special magistrates had not been idle— 
While the Assembly was busy in proving that the system worked 
ill, they were occupied in making it work well; and by the time 
that the Assembly had got all their proofs in order, the case was 
altogether altered. ‘The jealousies and misapprehensions which 
clouded the minds of the apprentices had been cleared away. And 
scarcely had Lord Sligo replied to the address when letters began 





* Parliamentary Papers, p. 45. 
t Parliamentary Papers, t p- 47. 
t Parliamentary Papers, I. p. 48. 
§ Parliamentary Papers, I. p. 49. 
| Parliamentary Papers, I. pp. 75, 108. 
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to come in from all quarters, reporting that arrangements had been 

made for taking off the crops, with every prospect of success; and 

that there was no difficulty in inducing the negroes to do extra 

work for such wages as the estates might very well afford.” 

“The new system was now fairly under way. Each succeeding 
report was more favorable than its forerunner. The planters were 
growing daily more reconciled ; all alarms of disturbance and insur- 
rection had vanished ; and doubts began to arise whether, after all, 
the canes would really rot in the ground. The Christmas holidays 
came, were spent merrily, and passed off quietly; the negroes re- 
turned cheerfully to their work. On the ist of January, Lord Sligo 
sent extracts from all the letters which he had received on the sub- 
ject,—showing that all over the Island they were behaving as well 
as need be. ‘The rest of that month and the next was occupied in 
receiving more reports to the same effect. ‘On all the estates, 
where hard labor had gone on for two or three weeks, and wages 
were regularly paid on Saturday night, any extent of work might be 
performed.”* 

“Thus the first chapter of the experiment was closing, to the 
surprise of practical men.” 


The prediction with regard to the falling off of the crops 
was disposed of by Lord Sligo by the simple plan of presenting 
a table of facts, showing the difference between the quantity of 
sugar made up to Feb. 1834, and Feb. 1835. The result was, 
that on the estates thus reported, there was made in the year 
previous to Feb. 1834, 15,713 hogsheads of sugar, and in the 
succeeding year (during which the apprenticeship system had 
commenced,) 13,751 hogsheads. So that instead of the falling 
off of 33 per cent which had been confidently predicted, there 
was only a decrease of 12} per cent, which was afterwards 
diminished to 8. 5 per cent. 

Still however, the planter’s fears were not allayed. 


“ Experience was not yet exhausted ; other predictions might yet 
be made. The negroes might work in taking off the crop; it was 
a kind of work which they had always liked.t But would 
they work in digging the ground? Experience answered No.— 
Ruin, then, would come in 1836 instead of 1835. In a Memorial 
drawn up in May, 1835. by the proprietors, planters, and other per- 
sons connected with the management of plantations in Trelawney, 
this new prophecy found fit utterance. The Memorial showed that 
the apprenticeship system ‘had, after nine months’ trial, confirmed 
the anticipations of all practical men of its ruinous consequences ; 





* Parliamentary Papers, I. p. 115. 
t Sne the evidence given before the Committee of 1832. 
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the present sugar crop, for want of the requisite labor, did not pro« 
mise to be ‘even an average one ;’ such as it was, it had been pur- 
chased at the expense of the necessary preparations for the next ; 
the falling off next year would be more serious, the year after more 
serious still, and so on till the system terminated in the gradual 
throwing up of sugar estates ; thus, ‘they had the miserable pros- 
pect before them, that in a short period the cultivation of the staple 
roductions in the Island must cease ;’ the only chance left was a 
hota emigration of whites at the expense of the mother country.* 

“This Memorial was signed by seventy-three persons, and, at their 
tequest, was immediately forwarded by Lord Sligo to the Secretary 
of State. Close upon its heels followed letters from each of the 
special magistrates, whose districts lay in that parish, written of 
their own accord,t denying, on the authority of the overseers them- 
selves, that the statements were true as regarded that immediate 
neighborhood ;f and, about a month afterwards, came a host of Re- 
ports from all parts of the Island relative to the state of cultivation 
and the prospects of next year’s crop ;}—the sum of which was, 
that on 224 out of 762 estates, the cultivation was, from various 
causes, more or less backward; a result more favorable than Lord 
Sligo had anticipated, and readily enough accounted for without 
adopting the conclusion of that melancholy Memorial.” 

“From this time Lord Sligo’s despatches came thicker and thick- 
er. The special magistrates’ reports grow longer and more nume- 
rous. Every successive packet brings in a cloud of anecdotes, facts, 
opinions, and anticipations, of various tendency, credibility, and 
weight ; but carrying with them altogether indubitable evidence of 
a general advance on the part of the negroes both forwards and up- 
wards :—oflences less frequent ; their new position and obligations 
better understood ; instances of mutual confidence more common: 
marriages coming into fashion ; more wages paid ; more work done ; 
cultivation recovering its proper forwardness, in some instances ex- 
tending itself; the digging of cane holes becoming the favorite, be- 
cause the most profitable kind of work ;|| here and there a plough 
taking place of the hoe gang—it being found ‘that even negroes 
could guide and manage it; that they could see straight enough; 
which till of late seems to have been generally disbelieved ;** ina 
word, the last best prediction of the practical men not coming true.ft 





* Parliamentary Papers, ii. p. 44. +P. 215. +P. 45-47. 
§ Parliamentary Papers, 224—239, 270. 

| Mr. Pryce’s Letter, IIT, p. 374. 

** Mr. Daughtry’s Letter, II. p. 264. 


tt It is of course impossible to make distinct references in support of a general 
statement like this. The better, however to assure ourselves that it is the result 
of no vague impression made up of what is most agreeable in the evidence, but of 
a fair judgment upon the whole, we have thought it worth while carefully to ana- 
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‘The 'Trelawney Memorialists may cheer up. Their Memorial may 
be put by. 

From this time to the end of June, when the correspondence 
terminates, the tenor of these Reports continues to be much 
the same, so far as the general working of the Apprenticeship is con- 
cerned. Crimes continued to grow less frequent ; complaints be- 
tween master and apprentice fewer; corporal punishment more 
rarely inflicted. In the early part of December ‘an extraordinary 
revolution all over the Island* was announced by Lord Sligo in the 
feeling between master and apprentice. ‘The planters ‘ appeared to 
be aware of the perilous consequences of harshness. And (with a 





lyze the entire series of Reports for October, 1835, and we have noted the fol- 
lowing conclusions, as distinetly deducible from them: 

1. Throughout the Island, without exception, the apprentices showed no dispo- 
sition to be insubordinate as a body. 

2. In every district, without exception, they are represented as improving. 

3. In every district except two (Jones and Harris, St. Thomas in the Vale), in 
which they are described as sullen and obstinate, their behavior to their masters 
was proper and respectful. 

4. In every district except six (Hulme, Hanover, Jones and Harris, St. Thomas 
in the Vale ; Dawson, Willis, and T. Baines; St. Thomas in the East,) they were 
doing a fair proportion of work in their masters’ time. 

5. During crop they had in almost every instance labored in their own time for 
wages willingly and well. 

6. Both in and out of crop, where high enough wages were offered (i. ¢., more 
than they could make by working on their own grounds), they were in the great 
majority of cases willing to work for hire. 

7. During the hours of labor they were doing at least as much work as they 
did during slavery——generally much more. 

8. In working by the task, they had in all cases shown unusual energy and 
activity. 

9. Of the six properties on which the apprentices were described as not doing 
their fair work, there was only one on which the cultivation was said to be back- 
ward, or the prospect of the ensuing crop unpromising. Wherever else the culti- 
vation was backward, it was ascribed to weather, mismanagement, scarcity of 
hands, or other causes ; but not to any misconduct on the part of the negroes. 

10. In the cultivation of sugar, much labor and expense might be saved by using 
the plough. Where it had been tried, it had been perfectly successful. 

11. The planters themselves were beginning to be of opinion, that during the 
apprenticeship the staple articles might still be successfully cultivated. This ap- 
peared, in some cases, by their own confession ; in others, by their more extensive 
preparations for ensuing crops. 

12. In general, a better feeling was growing up between the master and the 
apprentice. 

13. Crimes of a serious kind were rare. 

* P. 150. 
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few obstinate exceptions) a totally different manner of treatment had 
been adopted, which promised the happiest results.* It was ob- 
served also that the Christmas holidays had passed over more ra- 
tionally than was ever before known; That there had been less 
‘John Canoeing’ than usual; and that Christmas-day and Sunday 
had been spent in a remarkably serious manner. In the mean time, 
the cry of ruin was no longer heard. Silence, more significant than 
speech, had fallen upon the planting interest. A severe drought du- 
ring October and November had blighted the promise of the ensu- 
ing crop; heavy rains during the following summer had retarded 
the gathering ; it was the shortest that had been known for many 
years; yet the planters did not despair. Their hopes had risen 
with the price of sugar. Ruin was not to come till 1840 at least. 
Instead of preparing themselves for ‘the gradual throwing up of 
sugar estates,’ they began to enlarge their cane-pieces ; to pay 
higher wages ; in many instances to restore old indulgences which 
had been withdrawn ; and, in short, to bid boldly for their share in 
the expected profit of the apprenticeship.” 


A large portion of the Review before us, which we have not 
room to extract but which is interesting, is occupied with the 
question of the profit of the estates under the new system.— 
The result however is, that if the interest of the compensation 
allowed to each planter had been expended in procuring extra 
work, there would have been little or no deficiency either in 
crop or profits. 


—0% 40— 


FLOWERS DYING. 


Farewell, dear flowers! sweetly your time ye spent ; 
Fit, while ye lived, for smell or ornament ; 
And after death, for cures ; 
I follow straight, without complaints or grief, 
Since, if my scent be good, I care not if 
It be as short as yours. HERBERT. 





Man is the world’s high-priest; he doth present 
The sacrifice for all—while they below 
Unto the service mutter an assent, 


Suchjas springs use that fall, or winds that blow. 
HERBERT. 
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SPECIMENS OF FOREIGN STANDARD LITERATURE. 


Edited by George Ripley. Vols. I § II. Containing Philosophical Mis- 
cellanies, from the French of Cousin, Jouffroy, and Benjamin Con- 
stant. With Introductory and Critical Notices. Translated by 


George Ripley. 


We welcome these volumes, both for themselves, and as the 
harbingers of others of the same kind. Mr. Ripley has em- 
barked in a worthy and useful enterprise. He proposes, in a 
series of translations, to introduce to the American reader some 
of the master-pieces of modern France and Germany, in theo- 
logy, philosophy, and history. 

The authors, from whom translations are to be given, are 
such writers as Cousin, Jouffroy, Guizot, Benj. Constant in 
French; and Herder, Schiller, Goethe, Wieland, Lessing, Ja- 
cobi, Fichte, Schelling, Richter, Novalis, Uhland, Korner, Holty, 
Menzel, Neanden, Schleiermacher, De Wette, Olshausen, Am- 
mon, Hase, and T'westen, in German. 

We believe that great advantage will result to the American 
intellect and literature by bringing it into contact with the 
productions of such names as these. We should not sit exclu- 
sively at the feet of English Literature. Noble as are the pro- 
ducts of the English mind, they are not sufficient to supply all 
the nutriment necessary to the growth of a native literature. 
In philosophy, Germany and France are far before England. . 
There is an energy and power in the writings of Continental 
philosophers which gives them a far higher interest than can 
be found in the fire-side metaphysics, the Family Library Spec- 
ulations, the thinking made easy, of modern English writers. 
The days of Bacon, Cudworth and Hobbes are, for the present, 
past by in England. The chair of philosophy is practically 
silent in all her schools. 

We are therefore glad to see that Mr. Ripley has commenced 
his work with translations from Victor Cousin, Jouflroy, and 
Constant. With the first writer we were already somewhat 
familiar, from the translations of his History of Philosophy, 
and his Criticism on Locke, by Messrs. Linberg and Henry. 
With the others we are glad to form an acquaintance through 
Mr. Ripley’s translations and excellent introductions and notes. 

To speak the truth, we think the time quite ripe for the in- 
troduction among us of a more profound and systematic and 
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true philosophy than that which has generally prevailed since 
the times of Locke. It has become very generally believed 
that Locke’s philosophy, in deducing all our knowledge from 
sensation, and reflection upon sensations, or transformed sen- 
sations, and denying all knowledge proceeding from the mind 
itself, has overturned the foundations of all convictions, and 
made all belief legitimately impossible. It is believed that the 
scepticism of Hume, the materialism and fatalism of Priestley 
and Hartley, and the atheism of Diderot and Helvetius are all 
logically deduced from the system of John Locke. If this be 
the fact, it is time that we looked about us for a solid founda- 
tion for our convictions. The Scottish school, founded by Reid 
and Stewart, cannot supply such a basis. It has not grasp 
nor profoundness enough to battle with the clear and vigorous 
logic of the school of Sensualism. Neither can we hope that 
the masterly and gigantic deductions of the Transcendental 
philosophy of modern Germany will ever find much acceptance 
in America. They are too obscure in their forms of expres- 
sion to satisfy the minds of republicans, who wish to have every 
thing popularized. Both of these defects, as it seems to us, are 
supplied by the philosophy of M. Cousin and his school. With 
masterly clearness and analytic power he exposes the defects, 
while he admits the merit, of the school of Locke. He shows 
that our knowledge is not wholly derived from sensation, but 
in the last analysis we always come to the testimony of con- 
sciousness to certain great ideas which constitute the patri- 
mony of the human mind—God-derived. He thus shows 
that for the most important part of our belief we do not depend 
upon logic or reflection. The grounds of faith in God, causa- 
tion, right, &c. are not argument, but the necessity of our 
nature, a necessity to which individual consciousness and uni- 
versal history alike bear witness. 

The bearings of these new philosophical views upon religion 
and theology are numerous and important. One of the first 
inferences is, that to believe in God, it is not necessary to prove 
his existence. It will be seen that the true proof of the exis- 
tence of God lies in the necessities of the human mind. Most 
persons who have labored to prove the existence of God for 
their own instruction or that of others in the common methods, 
must admit, that the result has usually been rather to unsettle 
than to confirm their faith. If we are taught to believe that 
our faith in God is to be determined by a chain of argument, 
when one link in the chain breaks, or is imperfectly seen, we 
feel as if our faith was half ship-wrecked. Well do we remem- 
ber the anxiety and doubt which possessed us, while studying 
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the arguments of Paley and his school—the dark cloud of 
scepticism which began to gather around our dearest convic- 
tions. And well do we remember how we felt when we first 
were introduced to views similar to those of Cousin. With 
what eagerness were they received, with what lover-like rap- 
ture embraced, and laid to heart, and securely treasured. We 
then knew no one who agreed with us, and felt incapable of 
defending them, but we felt their truth from the relief which 
they afforded to our own mind. So does the parched earth 
drink in the rapid shower at the close of a sultry day. 

And since that time we have become convinced that the 
majority of young students of any earnestness or depth of 
mind, are turning themselves toward such views in philosophy 
as those of Cousin. We have found that the young men, 
throughout the Union, are all inclined to take Coleridge for 
their masters in speculation. But Coleridge is too incomplete, 
too fragmentary, not sufliciently clear, not logical. It is only 
the want of something better which can detain a mind long 
beneath the wing of Coleridge. 

We would therefore earnestly recommend these volumes of 
Mr. Ripley, together with the volume translated by Mr. Hen- 
ry, to all teachers of intellectual and moral philosophy in our 
Colleges, and to all young men whose minds are dissatisfied 
with the prevailing system of metaphysics. We confess, we 
shared the grief of many others in finding the occupant of the 
philosophical chair, in one of our Universities, bent on proving 
that in John Locke philosophy had its beginning, middle, and 
end—that the Essay on the Human Understanding was to be 
the ne plus ultra of intellectual inquiry. We were grieved, 
because during an observation of eight years, since we left the 
University,and a pretty general acquaintance among the young 
men in different parts of the country, we felt sure that such 
views were not adapted to the demands of the times—that they 
would afford no food to the rising generation, but be rejected 
by them, as husks and straw. That the article to which we 
refer should have been inserted in the Christian Examiner was 
well. We supposed it was the purpose of the Editors, like the 
well instructed scribe, to bring out of their treasury things new 
and old. And because they had lately been accused of too 
great novelty in some speculations, they threw into the other 
scale the articles on Mr. Emerson and on Locke. But we 
should be glad if the teachers in the principal colleges of our 
land, might always sympathise with the views of the present 
century. And especially should we grieve if an University 
which demands progress in Theology should be reluctant to 
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allow a like advance in metaphysical and moral science. 
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As a specimen of Mr. Cousin’s style, we extract a passage 
where he replies to sone objections: 


“ But here is the grand, the overwhelming objection. All this is 
only an importation from the serman philosophy. This idea alone 
raises as many patriotic scruples as if I had introducee the stranger 
into the heart of my country. I will distinctly reply that in philo- 
sophy there is no native land but truth, and that it is not the ques- 
tion, whether the philosophy which I teach be German, or English, 
or French, but whether it be true. Who ever heard of a French 
geometry, of a French science of physics? And philosophy, by the 
very nature of its objects,—has it not, or at least, does it not seek 
after that character of universality in which all national distinctions 
shall disappear? And besides, have we not borrowed for the arts 
from Italy? Do we not still borrow every day from England for 
the understanding and the practice of Representative Government, 
for political economy, for every thing which relates to the external 
life? Why should we not also then borrow from’ the German, for 
what relates to the internal life, the art of education and philosophy? 
In fine, have our adversaries forgotten whence they obtained their 
own philosophy? Is not that philosophy an importation of the 
philosophy of Locke, that is to say, an English philosophy, a for- 
eign philosophy? And yet it reigned in France during all the latter 
part of the eighteenth century with an almost unlimited authority ; 
it became national as far as a philosophy can be so.” 

* * * * * 


“But the French spirit is not condemned to remain ignorant of 
every thing else, in order to be faithful to itself. It has nothing to 
fear from contact with the philosophical schools which flourish in 
the other parts of the great European family ; and it will be able, 
with its ordinary sagacity and firmness, to distinguish the good and 
the evil which they contain, to render to the winds that which is 
merely vapor and chimera, and make use of that which is substantial 
and true. It was not then a bad enterprise, to engage in the depths 
of the German philosophy, though somewhat dark, to seek out the 
treasures of thought which it conceals, and to make them known to 
France. If there be any evil in this, I must confess, that 1 was the 
first to give the fatal example ; I have opened the path ; from every 
quarter others have followed upon my steps; and I venture to be- 
lieve that [ have performed a valuable service for my country, and 
one which, sooner or later, will be recognised. The question of 
originality remains then in what concerns myself. But where have 
my adversaries found that I pretend to originality? In the Republic, 
when the sophist Thrasymachus brings almost the same charge 
against Socrates, the latter replies to him: “ You are right, Thra- 
symachus, in saying that I go every where to learn of others; but 
you are wrong in adding that I do not thank them for it; on the 
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contrary, I testify my gratitude by every means in my power.” This 
is Socrates, it is Plato himself, it is Aristotle, it is Leibnitz, it is ev- 
ery man, who has had the happiness to be born with any elevation 
of soul, with a mind of any expansion and with the love of truth in 
an age of light, rich in noble examples and in brilliant genius. And 
for myself, I also have always been grateful to Providence for giv- 
ing me birth at a period, in which I have found so many sources of 
instruction, so many books and so many men, from whose influence 
I have gained advantage. Far from pretending that I have not had 
masters, I avow that I have had many, both in the past and in the 
present, both in France and out of France. For the sake of brevity, 
I will speak here only of cotemporaries.” 


After speaking of his three French instructors, M. Laremi- 
guiére, M. Royer-Collard, and M. Maine de Biran, he thas 
describes his German teachers: 


“TI had soon exhausted, as I thought, the teaching of my first 
masters and began to seek for new ones. After France and Scot- 
land, my eyes were naturally turned towards Germany. | therefore 
learned German, and undertook, with infinite pains, to decipher the 
principal monuments of the philosophy of Kant, with no other assis- 
tance than the barbarous Latin translations of Born. I thus hived, 
for two whole years, buried, as it were, in the caverns of the Kan- 
tian psychology, and exclusively occupied with the passage from 
psychology to ontology. I have already said how I was taught this 
by psychology itself; and how I passed through the philosophy of 
Kant. That of Fichte could not detain me long ; and at the end of 
the year 1817, I had left the first German School behind me. At 
that time, I made a tour in Germany. I may say that at this epoch 
of my life, I was precisely in the state, in which Germany itself was 
found at the commencement of the nineteenth century, after Kant 
and Fichte, and at the appearance of the Philosophy of Nature.” 


a * * * ¢ 6 


“At that time, Hegel was far from being the celebrated man that I 
have since found at Berlin, drawing all eyes upon himself and at the 
head of a large and enthusiastic school. Hegel as yet had no repu- 
tation but that of a distingushed disciple of Schelling. He had 
published some books which were little read ; and his teaching had 
hardly begun to make him better known. ‘The Encyclopedia of the 
Philosophical Sciences appeared just then, and I had one of the first 
copies. It was a book all bristling with formulas of a sufficientl 
scholastic appearance, and written in a style by no means lucid, 
particularly for me. Hegel knew but little more French than I did 
German , and, buried in his studies, as yet uncertain of himself and 
of his reputation, he scarcely saw any body, and, to tell the truth, 
his personal qualities were not uncommonly attractive. I cannot 
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understand how an obscure young man should have succeeded in 
interesting him, but at the end of an hour, we were on the best pos- 
sible terms ; and to the last moment, our friendship, though often 
tried, was never impaired. From our first conversation, I divined 
what he was, I comprehended his whole reach, I felt that I was in 
the presence of a superior man; and when I continued my journey 
from Heidleberg into other parts of Germany, I proclaimed him 
wherever I went, I prophesied him, as it were; and upon my return to 
France, I said to my friends ; gentlemen, I have seen a man of gen- 
ius. The impression which Hegel left upon me was profound, but 
indistinct. The following year I went to Munich to seek out the 
author of the system himself. No two men can resemble each other 
less than did the disciple and the master. Hegel scarcely let drop 
some rare and profound words, a little enigmatical; his diction 
strong, but embarrassed; his countenance immovable; his brow 
covered with clouds, seemed the image of thought returning on it- 
self. Schelling, on the other hand, is thought in development ; his 
language, like his look, is full of fire and animation ; he is naturally 
eloquent; I passed a whole month with him and Jacobi, at Munich, 
in 1818, and there for the first time began to see a little more clearly 
into the Philosophy of Nature.” 
+ * * * * * 


“The first years of the nineteenth century saw the appearance of 
this great system. Europe owes it to Germany, and Germany to 
Schelling. This system is the truth; for it is the most complete 
expression of entire reality, of universal existence. Schelling 
brought this system into the world; but he left it filled with all 
manner of imperfections and defects. Hegel, coming after Schel- 
ling, belongs to his school. He is entitled to a separate place in it, 
not only for developing and enriching the system, but for giving it in 
in many respects a new aspect. 

“The admirers of Hegel consider him as the Aristotle of a 
second Plato; the exclusive partisans of Schelling see in him 
only the Wolf of another Leibnitz. However it may be with these 
rather arrogant comparisons, no one can deny that the master is 
gifted with the talent of powerful invention, and the disciple with 
that of profound reflection. Hegel has borrowed much from Schel- 
ling. I, far more feeble than either, have borrowed from both. It 
is folly to reproach me with it; and certainly, no wonderful humil- 
ity in me to acknowledge it. It is more than twelve years since, in 
the dedication of my edition of the Commentary of Proclus on the 
Parmenides, to Schelling and Hegel, I publicly called them both my 
masters and my friends, and the leaders of the philosophy of the present 
age. It is delightful to me to renew, this homage here ; and I can 
never repeat it enough to do justice to my sincere admiration and 
my heart-felt friendship. I thank God, my soul is not so constitu- 
ted as ever to be embarrassed by gratitude.” 
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FUTURE PUNISHMENT, NO. IL. 


[Being unable to continue our remarks on this subject in the 
present number, we present our readers with some excellent obser- 
vations upon the moral influence of different systems, from the pen 
of Mr. Huidekoper of Meadville, Penn.] 


Man, in his present state of existence, is too much the crea- 
ture of the senses; his moral education is, as yet, too little 
advanced to enable him at all times to follow the guidance of 
reason, and to make him love virtue and goodness simply for 
their own sake. Some gifted minds—a Fenelon, a Buckmin- 
ster, a Channing, and others of that stamp—may do this; and 
we ourselves, for the moment, while our spirits hold commun- 
ion with their spirits, may be carried along with them; but we 
soon feel ourselves dragged down again to earth, and become 
but too sensible that anes virtue solely for the sake of its own 
intrinsic loveliness is, as yet, beyond our power. In pity to 
this human weakness, our heavenly father has kindly come to 
our aid in the revelation which he has given us. In that reve- 
lation, the highest possible rewards,—rewards which are to 
endure through the countless ages of eternity—are attached to 
the practice of virtue; while, on the other hand, the most ap- 
palling punishments are denounced against the practice of vice 
and unrighteousness. Let us now see what use is made of this 
revelation of a righteous retribution, in the more prominent 
theological systems of the present day. 

Those who, like us, have been brought up in the orthodox 
faith, cannot help observing how very seldom it is attempted 
in the churches of that denomination, to win men to virtue 
and goodness, by setting before them the rewards of Heaven; 
and when the attempt is made, how very unsatisfactory it uni- 
formly proves. We infer from this that some error has crept 
into the popular belief, as to the nature of these future rewards, 
whereby the representations of them are rendered thus ineffi- 
cacious. The orthodox ministry appear to be fully sensible of 
the inefficacy of this part of their system; and hence, instead 
of endeavoring to win men to virtue, by setting before them 
the joys of Heaven, their sole aim appears to be to frighten 
them away from sin, by the most vivid representations of the 
punishments that await the wicked. These are painted with 
a depth of coloring and a frightfulness of detail calculated to 
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overwhelm the stoutest heart; and we should pity the man 
who could contemplate without horror the picture which Dr. 
Edwards draws of the sufferings of hell. It may, at first sight, 
be supposed that in this respect the orthodox system possesses 
a decided advantage over every other, and must necessarily 
have a greater moral influence. But a nearer view will con- 
vince us that this is not the case; and that the good effects in- 
tended to be produced by this system are, in a great measure, 
defeated by its very severity. Men feel that no human trans- 
gression, however flagrant, can deserve punishments, such as 
are set forth in the orthodox representations. They feel it to 
be impossible that our heavenly Father, He whom Jesus reveals 
to us as love itself, can continue men in being merely in order 
that they may suffer forever the most horrible torments; and 
hence arises a spirit of practical unbelief, which, in a great 
measure, does away the moral effect of the threatened punish- 
ments. Men feel that their aberrations from duty cannot de- 
serve such dreadful sufferings; and they flatter themselves that 
they will escape punishment altogether, because they feel that 
it would be unjust to subject them to the torments of hell.—If 
the view we have taken of what may be termed the high ortho- 
dex system be correct, we must conclude that that system 
possesses no preeminent power to lead men up to virtue,or to 
deter them from sin. 

The system we shall next consider is that of those, who, 
while they believe, equally with the class just referred to, in 
the eternity of punishment, hold that that punishment will be 
graduated in exact proportion to the demerit of the sinner,— 
yet in such a manner that, in the case of even the worst of 
sinners, the enjoyment shall so far predominate over the suffer- 
ing as to render his existence, on the whole, a positive blessing 
to him. In this system there is nothing which militates with 
the divine goodness or justice; and while it retains the eter- 
nity of punishment, it avoids the monstrous doctrine that God 
will keep the wicked forever in being for the sole purpose of 
tormenting them and rendering them unhappy. But it ap- 
pears to us that this scheme is hable to two serious objections. 
The first is, that, according to it, the state of man in the future 
life is to be perfectly stationary, not admitting of any progres- 
sive improvement in virtue, knowledge and happiness; whereas 
our dearest hopes of heaven are connected with ideas of a 
constant progress in all these respects. The second objection 
is, that we believe it to be deficient in moral power. When 
we look abroad in the world, we see many persons sunk to the 
lowest state of moral degradation, who yet appear to set a high 
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value on their existence. They see, apparently without repi- 
ning, that all around them are wiser and better and happier 
than they are; and the superior attainments of others appears 
to be no incitement to them to rise in the scale of being. Pro- 
vided they do but live, they can be content to wallow in the 
grossest sensuality, only one degree removed from the brutes. 
Now tell such a person that all will continue to live forever, 
and that, though the happiness of man will be in exact propor- 
tion to their moral worth, yet that even the lowest shall exist 
and be in the main happy,—and this scheme, so far from ap- 
pearing to him one of terror, and which calls on him for refor- 
mation, will be to him a source of the highest comfort. It 
secures to him all that he values—existence. It is true, he is 
again to occupy the lowest place in the scaie of human being, 
but to this he has been accustomed. It is his place,—and he 
would not make an effort to rise above it. 

There is another large class of Christians, who believe ina 
state of retribution after death, but who hold that the punish- 
ment there to be inflicted will be corrective; and that so soon 
as that punishment shall have answered the intended purpose, 
in restoring man to virtue and goodness, the punishment itself 
will cease, and man become happy forever. There is some- 
thing in this system of faith which renders it very acceptable 
to the best feelings of the human heart; and every friend of 
mankind will be ready to join in the wish that all might thus 
come to the salvation of the Lord. But it appears to us that 
this hope cannot be reconciled with the express declarations of 
scripture ; and we fear that the belief that all will ultimately 
become happy must necessarily, like the system just noticed, 
and for similar reasons, have an unfavorable influence on man’s 
morality. 

The objections which so obviously lie against the high ortho- 
dox scheme of eternal punishment, have of late driven a 
considerable portion of Christians to the opposite extreme, 
and led them to deny that there will be any retribution at all 
after death. They hold, that whatever punishment sin is to 
meet with will be inflicted in this life; and that, after death, 
all will be made immediately and eternally happy. "his sys- 
tem has one striking feature which distinguishes it from the 
faith of all the rest of the Christian world,—namelv, that it 
supposes no connexion between the life that now is and that 
which is to come. According to the uniform belief of all other 
Christians, this life is intended as a state of preparation or edu- 


cation, in which man is to fit himself for the future state of 
existence revealed in the gospel; and his happiness or doom 
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in that future state will be determined by his conduct here. 
In the system under consideration alone no such connection is 
recognised between the present and the future ; and whatever 
may the use or the abuse which man makes of the time allotted 
to him here, it will not in the slightest degree affect his fate 
hereafter. Of all the schemes which have been formed on this 
subject, this appears to us the most dangerous to morality, and 
to emancipate men most completely from every moral restraint 
except such as arise from temporal or social considerations. It 
teaches that the bad and the good, the vicious and the virtu- 
ous, shall all be alike happy after death; and that the soul 
which has here been stained with every crime—which has be- 
come degraded and brutalized by vice, until every trace of that 
image of its Maker which was originally stamped upon it has 
become obliterated—that that soul, on its being separated from 
the body, shall, by this simple act of separation, become at 
once transformed into a thing of spotless purity and moral per- 
fection, the heir of everlasting felicity. It appears to us that 
the bare statement of this doctrine is almost enough to shew 
its fallacy, and the dangerous moral results to which it leads. 
As it has been embraced, however, by a considerable body of 
Christians, who in their search after truth are equally sincere 
with ourselves, we shall consider it a little more at large. 

If it entered into our plan to investigate the truth or fallacy 
of this doctrine, we would endeavor to prove from reason that 
it is impossible that a soul polluted by vice can be capable of 
moral happiness: and we would show, from the express decla- 
rations of the scriptures, that after death comes the judgment — 
and that in the day of judgment men are tobe judged according 
to the deeds done in the body; but our present inquiry relates 
not so much to the truth of this scheme as to its moral in- 
fluence. 

. We would by no means be understood as advancing the 
le ¥ idea that Universalists must be bad men because they do not 

i believe in a state of retribution after death. They make the 
i same distinction between virtue and vice that we do. They 

believe, with us, that the former renders men acceptable to 
ar God, and that the latter subjects them to his displeasure—that 








th Be He will reward the one and punish the other. Our objections 
ae to this system are not that it holds out no motives to virtue and 
Ge goodness, but that the motives are much weaker than those of 
; a the system we have embraced,— and that we think the retri- 
a butions of another world necessary, to sustain man’s virtue, 


me at all times, under the trials to which he is here exposed. _ 
a0 oe It isevident that the divine approbation or disapprobation 
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of men’s actions, as represented in thissystem, can only exer- 
cise a very limited influence. It istrue, it teaches that sin 
will meet with its adequate degree of punishment in this life; 
but this retribution is, of course, of very short duration; and 
the man who will risk his happiness here, can sin with impu- 
nity as to every thing else;—beyond this life all is safe. 

et the limited restraint which might arise from this source 
will be still further weakened by what we witness here of the 
dispensations of Providence. We do not see the Almighty 
taking instant and signal vengeance on the sinner for his trans- 
gression. On the contrary, the good and the bad are alike the 
objects of his paternal care. To both He gives health, food 
and raiment; and nothing is more common than to see bad 
men who continue to enjoy to the last a constant course of 
prosperity. Now on the supposition that sin is only to be 
punished in this life, this is well calculated to make the sinner 
hope that he will escape altogether with impunity. 

The last objection to this system which we shall mention is, 
that the punishment under it would be, in a great measure, in 
an inverse ratio to the demerit of the sinner. It is clear that 
adversity, affliction and bodily suffering are not sent to us as 
punishments. They happen indiscriminately to all—to the 
good as well as to the wicked. Not that we believe them to 
come by chance. They are all dispensations of our heavenly 
Father, sent to draw us to Him, to wean us from errors and 
to discipline us to a higher state of moral perfection. If, then, 
every sin is to receive its adequate measure of punishment 
here in this life, it must be through the agency of conscience. 
But a moment’s consideration will convince us that this can- 
not be. When man first leaves the path of duty, conscience 
inflicts on him the severest pains,—not to punish him for his 
transgressions, but to recall him to the path of virtue. But if 
he, disregarding her salutary monitions, continues in his vi- 
cious courses, then this still, small voice of God in the soul 
becomes gradually weaker,—until, at last, it ceases altogether 
to be heard; and thus, while he who has but just entered on 
the path of vice, who is as yet but half a sinner, is subjected to 
severe sufferings,—the man who has become hardened in sin 
feels nothing. Surely,a system of retribution, which operates 
thus partially, cannot belong to God. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1. North American Review. No. 99. 


Ts Periodical has almost reached its hundreth number. 
It has all along been an honor to our Jiterature, and now under 
the care of Prof. John G. Palfrey, stands as high as when it 
was conducted by Edward Everett or Jared Sparks. We 
have looked at a few articles in the April number, and shall 


notice what each suggested to us. 
1. The first article is on Historical Romance in Italy.— 


This we have not read. 

2. The second, by Professor Channing, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, is on the Essays of Queen Anne’s time—the Tatler, Idler, 
Spectator, &c. The remarks here made on the genius of 
Steele, and the influence of these writings, are interesting. 

3. The next article is on Madeira and the Azores, and is 
evidently written by one who knows whereof he affirms. It 
is a severe criticism on a blundering (as it appears) Portuguese 
work on the same subject. We suppose however that a work 
of any kind, coming from Portugal, should be thankfully re- 
eatved, and treated like a gift horse. 

4. The fourth article is an excellent one. It gives an ac- 
count of Maria Louisa, daughter of Austria, and widow of 
Napoleon. Her errors and follies and consequent misfortunes 
in her last years, are treated with lenity, but clearly exposed. 
It is written by an Italian gentleman, but in the best of Eng- 
lish, and is perhaps the best article in the Review; containing, 
also, much historical information not to be found elsewhere. 

5. The fifth article is on Canada. We have not read it, be- 
ing tired of articles on Canada. 

6. Walter Scott. This article will. suffer somewhat ‘by 
coming so immediately after Carlyle’s on the same subject, just 
published in the Westminster Review. The one before us is 
extremely well written, but is an outward view, a description 
of qualities, faculties, habits, events, traits. Carlyle pene- 
trates to the kernel, breaks off the shell, gives us the key by 
which to resolve all the problems of his life. Though by no 
means one of Carlyle’s best articles, yet it is much better than 


_ any thing before written about Scott. 
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7. The next article is by Mr. Bancroft, upon American His- 
tories. It is an interesting testimony to those writers whose 
works have been used by this author in preparing his own his- 
tory. We are sorry to see that a dispute should have arisen 
between Mr. Bancroft and Dr. Palfrey, occasioned by the 
latter inserting a few sentences in this article in commendation 
of Mr. B. himself. The condition on which the article was 
written was, that it should not be altered by the Editor. But 
he considered that this agreement was not violated by the in- 
sertion of this brief notice of a work by the author of the article. 
Mr. B. thought otherwise, and was provoked at being surre 
tiously praised, and wrote a note to this effect to Dr. Pp. e 
are sorry that these two gentlemen should have been brought 
before the public as contending about what seems to us rather 
a mistake than an offence. 

8. The last article is by Prof. Stuart, of Andover, on Roy’s 
Hebrew Lexicon—a work of great pretence, and praised by 
various professors in New York—but which Mr. Stuart shews 
clearly, even to the tyro in Hebrew, to be 1 blundering per- 
formance. 


2. The Christian Examiner for May. 


Tue articles in this number of the Examiner are: 1. De 
Wette’s Views of Religion and Theology. 2. The Presence of 
God. 3. The Sunday School Teacher. 4. Christianity and 
Epic Poetry. 5. Dignity of the Law as a Profession. 6, 
Swedenborg’s True Christian Religion. Notices and Intelli- 
gence. | 

The first article by our friend S. O. upon De Wette, gives 
an interesting account of the views and life of this great Ger- 
man theologian. We repeat what we have before said, that 
the better acquaintance we can make with the true state of 
theology in Germany, the less danger we shall run of neology 
or infidelity. We therefore are glad to meet with articles of 
the kind before us. 

The article on the dignity of Law is by another of our val- 
ued correspondents, J. H. P.—and expresses some of the same 
important views of piety in its connection with practical life, 
which have distinguished his articles in our work. 

The articles on Swedenborg in this and a previous number 
of the Examiner are very well written, and show erudition. 
But we may ask, cui bono? What is the use of pointing out 
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the errors, mistakes and enthusiastic reveries of a system like 
that of Swedenborg. These are all on the surface—every body 
knows them already. Can the Reviewer go further and tell 
us why it is that so many excellent, sensible, clear minded and 
profound men and women are willing to receive these doc- 
trines notwithstanding these evident objections? If he can, he 
can teach us something really valuable. We recollect an arti- 
cle of this kind, upon the same subject, which appeared a few 
years since in the Examiner, which appeared to us a perfect 
model of profound and enlarged criticism. It did full justice 
to the worth of Swedenborg, to the truths which his system 
embodied, and therefore might well have made converts from 
among his followers. But articles like these can only tend to 
irritate them. And when we remember vw hat sort of a people 
they are, how truly charitable, how spiritual, how independent 
and earnest in thought, we should prefer to stand as interpre- 
ters to expound their merits to a world that is in no danger of 
liking them too well, rather than to freshen up the fires of 
popular prejudices against them. 


3. The Hesperian. Published at Columbus, by Otway Curry and 
William D. Gallagher. Price, Five Dollars a year. 


Tne first number of this periodical has been received at our 
office. It contains a vast amount of original and selected 
reading, and is got up in a manner very creditable to our 
Western country. It will compare very favorably with East- 
ern periodicals. We do not see why it is not as good a 
magazine us the Southern Literary Messenger or Knicker- 
bocker. 

It is a curious problem to us—this sudden increase of peri- 
odicals in our country. A few years since, and not a single 
Monthly Magazine could sustain itself which was wholly de- 
voted to literature. Buckingham’s we believe had no great 
success. Willis’s fell throagh.—T wo or three others lingered 
through a few months from time to time, and then flickered out. 
Now, we have at least three, in the East, which rank as high 
as English periodicals of the same sort, so far as we can see, iD 
their litefary merits. Besides this, Foster’s republications 
deluge the country—and there are also many literary papers 
like the New York Mirror, very ably conducted. _ Is it because 
there are so many of them, that they all succeed? We are 
disposed to think so. They stimulate each other to greater 
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exertions, and create more of a taste for reading than they can 
themselves satisfy. Whatever be the cause, we think it a 
promising sign. 


3. Fifth Annual Report of the Managers of the Pennsylvania In- 
stitution for the Instruction of the Blind. 


We have received the above report from our friends in Phil- 
adelphia. During the last year this institution has been nobly 
endowed with the estate left it by William Y. Birch, Esq. 
amounting, as is conjectured, to one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars. Appended to this Report is a page leat’ in raised 
letters, as a specimen of the “Student’s Magazine,” printed 
and published at the Institution, every month: Terms, three 
dollars per annum. 
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Correspondence.—-We wish that 
our friends, who are scattered 
about in the West, would drop us 
a few lines from time to time, to 
let us know how matters are pro- 
gressing with them. One such 
letter a month would be no great 
trouble surely. What say our 
brothers at St. Louis, Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh, Mobile, Meadville, 
Chicago, Alton, Tremont, &c? 





To.epo, April 23. 

Well, you will ask what is our 
success? Good. We have gath- 
ered a congregation, not very 
large, but comprising most of the 
wealth and respectability of the 
place. We are now for building 
a church, and our friends are em- 
barking with great zeal and ear- 
nestness in the enterprise. We 
shall attempt a /oan from the East 
and for that purpose | am about 
going thither. I have had,as you 
may imagine, a winter of severe 
labor, being out of the region of 
any exchange. The orthodox 
have slandered and abused us; 
however, I notice them not, think- 
ing it best to pursue the tenor of 
our way, and avoid all controver- 
sy. Ihave been cheered now 
and then by a ray of sympathy 
from brother Hosmer of Buffalo, 
and Mr. Briggs, the General Sec- 
retary. I did make an arrange- 
ment to exchange with Mr. Hos- 
mer, but | must hasten to Boston. 
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I do not know whether we shall 
succeed in getting the loan we 
wish to obtain or not--God grant 
we may. We shall feel perfectly 
and securely established when 
we have obtained a building, and 
nothing but the unprecedented 
state of the times in regard to pe- 
cuniary matters prevents us from 
going forward ourselves. I shall 
return, if at all, in October or No- 
vember. However, I may not 
return. My health hardly permits 
me to sustain the severe labors 
which the circumstances of the 
case demand. 

With high respect and esteem, 

Epwarp H. Sears. 





PirrspurGH, May 12. 

We have been here about sev- 
en weeks, the greater part of the 
time being such unpromising wea- 
ther, especially on Sundays, that 
we have had no fair test of audi- 
ences since our arrival. ‘The few 
that we do have, however, are 
quite zealous and punctual in 
their attendance, some of them 
coming from a considerable dis- 
tance too. You know there has 
been something of a Unitarian 
Society here for seventeen years. 
During that whole period, with 
the exception of the first pastor, 
who was settled here about four 
years, they have had no minister 
to stay with them for more than a 
year and a half at a time, and most 
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of the ministers have fallen short 
of a year. Yet still they have 
kept together. They see almost 
every other church in the city 
full, and this (small as it is) com- 
paratively empty. ‘They have 
had almost every discouragement 
to contend with. Must there not 
be some substantial material to 
last so long, thus exposed? If the 
“trial of their faith worketh pa- 
tience,” must there not also be an 
“experience” and a “hope” thas 
shall at last be realized? Such 
a “jargoning of sects” as you find 
in this city | believe can exist no 
where else.—Baptist divided a- 
gainst Baptist—Presbyterian a- 
gainst Presbyterian, High cliurch 
and Low church,—Covenanters, 
Independents, Dutch Reformed, 
and (to pass over innumerable 
others) “ Disciples!” Did you 
ever hear of this last as a sect? 
What name is there now, I often 
think, too sacred to be used ina 
party sense? ‘Christians,’ *Evan- 
gelists, &c. have answered their 
turn, and now Disciples must take 
their place. Can these things be 
much longer in the Christian 
world and not strike all minds 
with the folly and the wickedness 
of such strife? When one hears 
of some forty churches and more 
in Pittsburgh, and all filled, (save 
one,) he concludes that there are 
none but what hear the Gospel 
preached to them in some form or 
other. That was my own con- 
clusion on first coming here—I 
may say it was my solace too.— 
“Some indeed preach Christ of 
contention. What then? Not- 


withstanding, every way Christ is 
preached,” and shall we not with 
Paul, “therein rejoice?” But the 
fact is, there are many here who 





attend no church whatever, and 
there are many here who attend 
out of regard to reputation. | 
hear of others who profess them- 
selves Unitarians, but will not 
risk their business by attending 
a disreputable church. Shall we 
desire such converts, you may 
ask? Yes—so as to bring them 
within the hearing of a religion 
which they will feel. What no- 
bler and more desirable end can 
we arrive at than to awaken such 
men to an acknowledgement of 
their divine birth-right, the reli- 
gious sentiment and the con- 
science within them ? 

I have agreed to stay here till 
the close of August, which will 
make a year since the beginning 
of Mr. Bulfinch’s ministry, whom 
I succeeded. Perhaps I may stay 
much longer. The coming sun- 
shine will, | trust, make our pros- 
pects brighter. Meanwhile, I am 
by no means discouraged—lI find 
much to animate me in my new 
work ; in spite of the spiritual 
deadness of the majority of the 
population. This is anew work 
to me, you remember—-being (ex- 
cept the ordination) Pastor of the 
church for five months. The 
translations from Twesten I will 
send you as soon as [| can find 
time to write them off. I am de- 
lighted to hear such good ac- 
counts of the Messenger. A 
Unitarian periodical at least main- 
tains its being in the West, while 
others die away. I see the West- 
ern Academician is stopped. 


Barton W. Stone. The follow- 
ing interesting letter from this 
aged servant of God, who many 
years ago erected the standard of 
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Unitarianism in Kentucky, when 
he stood all alone, and who has 
persevered for years in witness- 
ing the good confession, will be 
interesting to our readers. We 
cut it from the Palladium. 

Brother Badger; Yours of ult. 
month was received a few days 
ago. Iwas glad to find that my 
name and memory had not been 
forgotten by you. I am yet alive 
and enjoy good health, and am 
yet able to preach once or twice 
a day, but the energy of youth is 
much weakened by three score 
and five winters. ‘The weight of 
years is pressing me down,—my 
excessive toils in youth are the 
pains of old age, and soon, very 
soon the reminiscences of the old 
man will die away, as the distant 
sound of a trumpet in a calm at- 
mosphere. Now on the verge of 
the grave | take a calm retro- 
spect of my life, and am variously 
affected with the by-gone scenes; 
I blush yet before my God at the 
excentricities of my youth, and 
humbled at his feet, confess them. 
Thanks to my preserving God! 
crime and dishonor have never 
stained my character, nor have 
my bitterest enemies ever impu- 
ted them to me. With an appro- 
ving conscience, I regard many 
past events of my life; but I see 
with a tearful eye imperfections 
deeply inscribed on all. Lapprove 
of my independent course in 
thinking for myself in youth, and 
of my boldly acting up to my con- 
victions, irrespective of friends or 
foes, of party, or systems of reli- 
gion long established, popular and 
sanctified by their antiquity. 

I approve of my conduct, when 
very young, of refusing ordina- 





tion according to the Presbyteri- 
an confession of faith. I then 
thought, and yet think, more con- 
firmed, that such creeds are tram- 
els to the aspiring mind, and fet- 
ter its energies in its ardent pur- 
suit of truth. 

I approve of my course in re- 
jecting all authoritive and human 
creeds, and of withdrawing my 
influence from building up any 
party-establishment of christians 
on earth. I then believed such 
party establishments were anti- 
scriptural, antichristian, and stood 
as mountains between the world 
and salvation, and yet believe it. 

I approve of my choice in ta- 
king the Bible alone as the foun- 
dation of my faith and practice ; 
and to meet all christians on this 
broad platform without regard to 
diversity of opinion, if that opin- 
ion were not of a demoralizing 
nature and tendency. On this 
foundation, I am fully confirmed, 
the church of Christ must ulti- 
mately settle. 

I approve of my course in la- 
boring to rescue the truth from 
the rubbish of tradition, long 
heaped upon it by the folly of er- 
ring men. But in doing this, | 
fear I have sometimes lost sight 
of that christian spirit, which 
weeps at the follies of men, and 
prays for their good. 

I most heartily approve of my 
course in so strenuously advoca- 
ting the doctrine, that immersion 
is not the sine qua non of chris- 
tianity; but that there are many 
christians better than myself, who 
not knowing immersion to be 4 
duty, have been blessed of God 
without it. They have the hum- 
ble spirit of obedience. For this 
sentiment I have experienced 
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much opposition. I am glad to 
find that brother A. Campbell has 
come out fully in advocating and 
defending the same doctrine, vid. 
Mill. Harb. Sept. and Dec. No’s. 
The contrary of this doctrine has 
done the cause, we plead, incal- 
culable, if not irreparable injury. 
I foresaw it, and warned my 
brethren publicly and privately of 
the danger; but too many, whose 
intemperate zeal had beclouded 
their eyes, rushed headlong on, 
till division in our ranks took 
place—a division of hostility.—- 
But many of us were neutral in 
the unnatural war. 

1 also approve of my course in 
tenaciously adhering to, and ad- 
vocating the influences of the 
spirit through faith and obedi- 
ence. For more than thirty years 
to the present day I have discov- 
ered a strong inclination in some 
among us to deny that any thing 
else was necessary beside the 
word, tor our salvation ; and that 
any other influence beside that in 
the word was to be expected by 
us. Many of their communica- 
tions have advanced so nigh to a 
denial of what we term the influ- 
ences of the spirit in religion, that 
I confess that I am not a sufficient 
adept in casuistry to see the dif- 
ference. J am truly gratified that 
brother A. Campbell has cleared 
himself fully from this imputation 
in his last Sept. No. The hon- 
esty and religion among us will 
ultimately purge out all the errors 
in doctrine and practice yet ex- 
isting in the church of Christ, if 
only we exercise patience and 
christian forbearance. 

O what a pity! what a backset 
to the advance of truth! that 
brethren, occupying the same 


ground, and ably defending it as | 


the only divine ground on which 
all christians can unite, inviting 
all, persuading all to unite on this 
ground ; enlisting all the energies 
of sacred truth to engage them ; 
and pointing to the order and har- 
mony existing among those who 
were on this ground—and after 
all, that we should quarrel and 
divide among ourselves!! For 
what? because we differ in our 
opinion of two or three doctrines 
of Revelation! From this the 
sects have drawn the argument 
that the Bible alone cannot unite 
christians, and hence, the neces- 
sity of a creed written or oral.— 
Can we without blushing recom- 
mend and defend this divine 
ground? Will not our conduct 
stare us into weakness ? 

Can nothing be done to remove 
this stain from our profession ?— 
Had | youth on my side, I would 
go to the east and to the south, 
and plead the cause of my Mas- 
ter, LOVE and UNION. I 
would plead with my brethren to 
engage in the same divine work, 
and set the example to others for 
imitation. With old brother Jones 
in the east united, we, now grown 
old in our Lord’s service, would 
plead with our children and 
brethren in the west and in the 
east, not to suffer our grey hairs 
to decend to the grave in sor- 
row, but that we seeing love, 
peace and unity restored, might 
say with our departed brother, 
Simeon, “ Now lettest thou thy 
servant depart in peace.” 

Brother Badger, when you 
shall have arrived at my age, you 
will see then if not before, that 
you have erred from the meek- 
ness and gentleness of Christ in 
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remarks, made by yourself and 
correspondents in the Palladium, 
against those whom you consid- 
ered your opposers. ‘They may 
have provoked you unjustly; I do 
not justify them. ‘They have er- 
red from the spirit of truth, and 
were to be blamed. But ought 
ou not “in meekness to instruct 
them that oppose.” You may yet 
be useful, very useful by dissem- 
inating the holy principles of our 
religion, through your Palladium. 
You may yet heal the divisions, 
or stop their progress. Counte- 
nance nothing of a divisive char- 
acter, or any thing calculated to 
widen the breach already made. 
Let old John’s sermon be our 
motto, * Little children love one 
another.” Richard Baxter of pi- 
ous memory, said, “ While we 
wrangle here in the dark, we are 
dying and passing to the world 
that will decide all our controver- 
sies; and the safest passage thith- 
er is, by peaceable holiness.” 
Through you | present my sin- 
cere love to all the brethren, ma- 
ny of whom I have not seen in 
the flesh. Would to GodI could 
be with them! vain wish, to be 
realized on earth; but a few more 
rolling years will roll us together, 
I pray God, in Heaven. Amen. 
P. S. I wrote not this for pub- 
lication, but if you have nothing 
better, you may do as you please 
with it. Your request for me to 
write a sermon on Atonement 
for publication, shall be complied 
with after a short time; if the 
Lord will. I am generally riding 
and preaching. Religion in this 
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country seems to be looking up, 
and we humbly anticipate a rich 
harvest. About forty within a 


few weeks have been baptised. 


T’. Carlyle. We understand 
that Mr. R. W. Emerson intends 
to publish the miscellaneous 
works of this writer, and has 
made arrangements by which a 
good proportion of the profits 
will be sent to the author. We 
are glad to hear that about $760 
will be sent him from the sale of 
“the French Revolution” in this 
country. We think the Miseel- 
laneous Works will be more in- 
teresting. They will be published 
at $2,50 for two volumes. Per- 
sons wishing to subscribe may 
send their names to the Editor of 
the Western Messenger, and will 
receive their books from him. 


Words are things. I have never been 
more forcibly struck with the truth of 
this adage, or the power of words, and 
the importance of their position, than in 
comparing the preaching of Paul with 
the creeds of the orthodox churches of 
the present day—for instance: 

“ He,” (Paul) ‘preached Christ in 
the synagogues, that he is the Son or 
Gop.” Act 1x. 20. 

“I believe that Christ-is Gop THE 
Son.” West. Con. 39. Acts. ' 

Here we see that. by dropping the lit- 
tle preposition ‘of,’ and transposing 
the words “ the,” “ God,” and “ Son,” 
the whole sense of the passage is alter- 
ed; and a doctrine entirely different 
from that of the Apostles is introduced, 
and established (as far as creeds can do 
it) as an essential and “ fundamental” 
dectrine of Christianity. Who knew 
Christ best, the Apostles or the creed- 
makers? J. 





